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THE PERSONS. 



GEORGE TESMAN, a young man of letters 

MRS. HEDDA TESMAN (bora GABLER), hU wife 

MISS JULIANA TESMAN, his auat 

MRS. ELVSTED 

JUDGE BRACK 

EJLERT LOVBORG 

BERTHA, servant to the Tesmans. 

The action proceeds in Tesman^s villa in the western part of 

the city. 



NOTR 

It has seemed impossible, without prodndng an 
effect hopelessly mi-English, to preserve in trans- 
lation the distinction between "you" (de) and 
*' thou " (du). But as some shades of characteriza- 
tion may be lost without this, it seems well to de- 
scribe the conduct of the various persons in this 
particular. Hedda says " thou " to no one except 
toTesman and to Mrs. Elvsted, but always to them. 
Tesman says '^ thou "to Hedda, to his aunt, Juliana, 
and to Lovborg. Lovborg says "thou" to Hedda 
when no one else is listening, but "you" on other 
occasions. Mrs. Elvsted tries to say "thou" to 
Hedda, and after a little difficulty succeeds. Brack 
never uses "thou," even in his most confidential 
momentB with Hedda. E. G. 
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ACT L 



A spacious f pretty y and tastefully furnished sitting- 
roaniy decorated in dark colors. In the wall at the 
back is a broad door-tvayy with curtains draicn 
aside. This door-way leads into a smaller roomy 
which is furnished in the same style as the sitting- 
room^ On the toall to the right in this latter there 
is a folding-door y which leads out to the hall. On 
the opposite vxdly to the lefty there is a glass dooi\ 
alsomvrith curtains drawn back. Through the 
panes of glass are seen part of a verandaJiy which 
projects outsidCy and trees covered tvith autumn 
foliage. On the floor in front stands an oval table 
with a cover on it and chairs around. In front 
of the wall on the right a broody darky porcelain 
stovey a high-backed armrchairy a foot-stooly tvith 
cushions and two ottomans. Up in the right-hand 
comer a settee and a smull round table. In front y 
to lefty a little away from the wally a sofa. 
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Opposit e the^ glass d oor a jp^fn^jfort^ On hoih 
of the doorway in the back atamd itagirea with 
pieces of terra cotta amd majolica. Close to the 
hack wall of the inner room is seen a sofa^ a tables 
amd some chairs. Above this sofa hangs the por- 
trait of a hamdsorrve elderly rnan in a generaiCs 
uniform. Over the table a chandelier with dim^ 
milk-colored shade. A great mmiy bovquets of 
flowerSy in vases and glasses^ are arranged about 
the sitting-room. Others lie on the table. Thick 
carpets are spread on the floors of both rooms. It 
is mxyrningy and the sun shines in through the glass 
door. 

Miss Juuana Tesman, with hat and parasol^ comes 
in from the hall, followed by Bebtha, who carries 
a bouquet with paper wrapped around it. Miss 
Tesman is a good-natured-looking lady of about 
sixty-fve, neatly, but simply dressed in a gray 
walking costume. Bebtha is a somewhat elderly 
servant-mmd, with a plain and roiher countrified 
appearance. 

Miss Tesman. 

[Stands inside the door, listens, and says under her 
breath.] Well ! I declare if I believe that they are 
up yet I 
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Bebtha. 

[In the same tone.] That's just what I said, Miss 
Juliana. Just think how late the steamer came in 
last night. And what they were doing after that ! 
Giadons, the amount of things the yoimg mistress 
would unpack before she would consent to go to 
bedl 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, yes ! Let them have their sleep out. But, 

at iall events, they shall have fresh morning air when 

they come. 

[She goes to the glass door^ cmd throws it 

wide open,] 

Bebtha. 

[At the table^ standing irresolute^ vnth the hovqvet 
in her hand.] There isn't an atom of room left any- 
where. I think I shall put it down here, miss. 

[Lays down the botiquet in front of the 
pianoforte.] 

Miss Teskan. 

Well, yonVe got a new master and mistress at 
last, my dear Bertha. God knows how hard it is 
for me to part with you. 
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Bebtha. 

[Tea/rfuUy.] And — for me — too ! What am I to 
say ? I, who have been in your service for all these 
years and years, Miss Juliana. 

Miss Tesman. 

We must take it quietly, Bertha. The truth is, 
there's nothing else to be done. George must have 
you with him iq the house, you see. He must 
Tou have been used to look after him ever since he 
was a little boy. 

Bebtha. 

Yes, miss, but I can't help thinking so much 
about her who lies at home. Poor thing, so utterly 
helpless ! And then with a new servant-maid there. 
She'll never, never learn to wait on the invalid prop- 
erly. 

Miss Tesman. 

Oh ! I shall get her into proper training for it. 
And I shall do most of it myself, you may be sure. 
You need not be so anxious about my poor sister, 
dear Bertha. 
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Bebtha. 

Yes, but you know there are other things besides, 
Miss Juliana. I am so dreadfully afraid that I 
shall not be able to suit the young mistress. 

Miss Tesman. 

Now, dear me, just at first there may possibly be 
one thing or another 

Bebtha. 

For there's no doubt that she's tremendously 
particular. 

Miss Tesman. 

Well, you can understand that. General Gabler's 
daughter. What she was used to as long as the 
General lived ! Can you remember when she rode 
over with her father? In the long, black riding- 
habit ? And with feathers in her hat ? 

Bebtha. 

Yes, I should think I did. Weill if ever I 
thought in those days that she and Master Q^orge 
would make a match of it. 
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MiBs Tesican. 

Nor I either. But by the way, Bertha^ while I 
remember it, you must not say Master Qeorge in 
future ; you must say the Doctor. 

Bebtha. 

Oh, yes, the young mistress said something about 
that ^t night — the very moment she came in at 
the door. Is that so. Miss Juliana ? 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, of course it is. Becollect, Bertha, they made 
him a doctor while he was abroad. While he was 
travelling, you understand. I did not know a word 
about it until he told me down there on the quay. 

Bebtha. 

Well, he can be made whatever he likes, he can. 
He is so clever. But I should never have believed 
that he would have taken to curing people. 

Miss Tesman. 

No, he is not that sort of doctor. [Nods signifi- 
cantly,] Besides, who knows but what you may 
soon have to call him something grander stiU. 
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Bebtha. 
Not really I What may that be, Miss Juliana ? 

Miss Tesman. 

\8mile8.'\ H'm ! — ^I am not sure that you ought 
to know about it. [Agitated.^ Oh, dear. Oh, dear ! if 
only my poor Jochum could rise from his grave and 
see what his little boy has grown into ! [Glances 
around.] Taken the cove rs off all the furniture ? 

Bebtha. 

Mrs ftftorgft sflid IjvaaiQ_dQ,so. She can't bflar 
^TfiiBoufe^^haixs she says. 

Miss Tesman. 
But — are they to be like this every day? 

Bebtha. 

Yes^I believe bo: Mrs. George said so. As to 
the doctoTy he didn't say anything. 

Geobge Tesman enters, humming^ from the right 
side into the back room, carrying an empty open 
homdrbag. He is of middle height, a young-look- 
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ing man of thirty-threey rather stord, with a/n opefiy 
round, jolly countenance, blond hair and heard. 
He wears spectacles and is dressed in a comfort' 
able, rather careless indoor suit 

Miss Tesman. 
Good-morning, good-morning, George. 

Tesman. 

Aunt Julie ! Dear Aunt Julie ! [Walks up to her 
and shakes her hand.] Eight out here so early I 
Eh? 

Miss Tesman. 

Well, you can fancy I wanted to look after you a 
Uttle. 

Tesman. 

And that although you have not had your usual 
night's rest ! 

Miss Tesman. 
Oh, that doesn't matter the least in the world. 

Tesman. 
Well, did you get safe home from the quay ? Eh ? 



\ 
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Miss Tesman. 



Oh, dear me, yes, thank Gkxl ! The Judge was so 
kind as to see me home ri^ht to my door. 

Tesman. 

W e were so s^ jyjgge oould noitake yon jip-isHtibe 
carriage. Butyon_ sajL-yoorseK — Heddflr had so 
many boxes that she was obliged to- take- with hw.. 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, it was quite dreadful what a quantity of 
boxes she had. 

Bebtha. 

[To Tesman.] Shall I go up and ask the mistress 
whether I can help her? 

Tesman. 

No, thank you. Bertha — it is not worth while for 
you to do that. If she wanted anything she would 
ring, she said. 

Bebtha. 
[To the rights] Yes, yes, all right. 
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Miss Tesman. 



■V. 



But I can scarcely understand how you can have 
made it sufficient for two of you. 

Tesman. 

No, no, it is not easy to make that out, is it ? 
Eh? 

Miss Tesman. 

And when it is a lady that is your travelling com- 
panion. For I've heard that that makes everything 
frightfuUy more expensive. 

Tesman. 

Tes, of course — ^rather more expensive it cer- 
tainly is. But Hedda was hound to have that- jour- 
ney, Aunt ! She was really hound to have it. We 
co«ld not BavedoiieaiiytluBg else. 



Miss Tesman. 

No, no, you could not. A wedding-trip is quite 
the proper thing nowadays. But tell me — have you 
made yourself quite comfortable here in these 
rooms? 
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Tesman. 

Oh, yes, indeed. I have been busy ever since 
it was light. 

Miss Tesman. 
And what do you think of it all? 

Tesman. 

Splendid. Perfectly splendid ! The only thing 
I don't know is what we shall do with the two empty 
rooms between the back-room there and Hedda's 
bedroom. 

Miss Tesman. 

[Smilirhg.'] Oh, my dear George, you may find \ 
a use for them in the — course of time. 

Tesman. 

Tes, you are quite right about that, Aimt Julie. ^ 
For, as I add to my collection of books, I shall — \ 
eh? I 

Miss Tesman. . 

Just so, my dear boy. It was your collection of I 
books I was thinking about. 
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Tesman. 




am most pleased for Hedda's sake. Before we 
were engaged she said that she never wantedto live 
anywhere else than in Mrs/Talk's villa. 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, fancy ! — and that it should happen to be for 
sale just when you had started on your journey. 

Tesman. 

Yes, Aunt Julie, there is no doubt we were in 
luck's way. Eh ? 

Miss Tesman. 

But expensive, my dear George ! It will be ex- 
pensive for you — ^all this place. 

Tesman. 

[Looks rather dispiritedly at her.] Yes, I daresay 
it will be. Aunt. 

Miss Tesman. 

Oh, my goodness I 

Tesman. 
How much do you think ? Give a guess. Eh? 
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MiBs Tesman. 
N09 1 can't possibly tell till all the bills come in. 

Tesman. 

Well, fortunately Judge Brack has bargained for 
lenient terms for me. He wrote so himself to 
Hedda. 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, do not bother about that, my boy. Besides 
I We given securHy f or the fumitare and aU the 
carpets. 

Tesman. 

Security? Ton? Dear Aunt Julie, what sort of 
security could you give ? 

Miss Tesman. 
I have given a mortgage on our income. 

Tesman. 

[Jvmpa up.] What I On your — and Aunt Bina's 
income! 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, you know, I did not see any other way out 
of ii 
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Tesman. 

[Stands in front of her.] But you must be mad, 
Aunt ! The income — that is the only thing which 
you and Aunt Bina have to live upon. 

Miss Tesman. 

Well, well, don't be so excited about it. It is all 
a matter of form, you know. Judge Brack said so 
too. For it was he who was so kind as to arrange 
the whole thing for me. Merely a matter of form, 
he said. 

Tesman. 
Yes, that may well be. But at the same time 



Miss Tesman. 

And now you will have your own salary to draw 
from. And, dear me, supposing we have to fork 
out a little ? Pinch a little at first ? It will merely 
be like a pleasure for us, that wiU. 

Tesman. 

Oh, Aunt, you will never be tired of sacrificing 
yourself for me ! 
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Ujbs Tesman. 

[Btanda up and places her hands on his shoulders.] 
Do yon think I have any other joy in this world 
than to smoothe the way for you, my dear boy? 
Yon, who have never had a father or a mother to 
look after yon. And now we stand dose to the 
goal The prospect may have seemed a little black 
from time to time. Bnt, thank God, it's all over 
now, George ! 

Tesman. 

Yes, it really is marvellous how everything has 
adapted itself. 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, and those who opposed you — and tried to 
bar your way — they have all had to submit. They 
are fallen, George ! He who was the most danger- 
ous of all — he is just the one who has fallen worst. 
And now he lies in the pit he digged for himself — 
poor misguided man ! 

Tesman. 

Have you heard anything about Ejlert ? Since I 
went away, I mean. 
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MiBs Tesman. 

/ Nothings except that he has been publishiiig a 
'new book. 

Tesman. 

I Not leallj? Ejlert Lovborg? Quite lately? 
Eh? 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, they say so. Heaven knows if there can be 
mnch good in it. No, when your new book comes 
out — that will be something different, that will, 
Geoige! What is the subject to be ? 

Tesman. 

It will treat of the domestic industries of Brabant 
during the Middle Ages. 

Miss Tesman. 

Fancy your being able to write about that as 
well! 

Tesman. 

At the same time, it may be a long while before 
the book is ready. I have these extensiye collec- 
tions, which must be arranged first of all, you see. 
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MiBS Tesman. 

Yes, arrange and collect — ^you are good at thai 
Ton are not poor Jochnm's son for nothing. 

Tesman. 

I am so awfully glad to be going on with it. Es- 
pecially now that I have a comfortable house and 
home to work in. 

Miss Tesman. 

And first and foremost, now you have her who 
was the desire of your heart, dear Gteorga 

Tesman. 

\E'fnbra/ces'her^ Oh,yes,yes, Aunt Julie. Hedda 
— she is the loveliest part of it all ! \Ijo6k8 towa/rd 
the doorway. '\ I think she's coming now, eh ? 

[Hedda afpproachea from the left through the hack 
room. She is a lady of tweTdy-nine. Face and 
figure dignified and distinguished. The color of 
the sHn uniformly pallid. The eyes steeTrgray^ 
with a coldf open expression of serenity. The 
hair an agreeable broum^ of medium tint, hut not 
very thick. She is dressed in tasteful^ somewJuxt 
loose morning costume.'] 
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Miss Tesman. 
Good-morning, dea«r Hedda ! Good-moming ! 

Hedda. 

[Stretching her hand to her.] Good-moming, dear 
Miss Tesman ! Paying a visit so early ? That was 
friendly of you. 

Miss Tesman. 

[Seems a little embarrassed.] Well, have you slept 
comfortably in your new home ? 

Hedda. 
Oh, yes, thanks ! Tolerably. 

Tesman. 

[iMiighs.] Tolerably. Well, that is a joke, Hed- 
da ! You were sleeping like a stone, when I got 
up. 

Hedda. 

Fortunately. We have to accustom ourselves to 
everything new, Miss Tesman. It comes little by 
little. [Looks toward the left.] Ugh ! — ^the girl has 
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left the balc^xd0or-^«E^< Theia is jk perfect tide 
of sunsh^e in_^^^ 

Miss Tesman. 
\Ooes to the door.] Well, we will shut it. 

Hedda. 

Noj^nOjdon't do that ! Dear Tesman, draw the 
curtains. That ^ves a softer light. 

Tesman. 

[At the door.] All right — ^aU right. There, Hed- 
da — ^now jou have both shade and fresh air. 

Hedda. 

Yes, there is some need of fresh air here. All 

these flowers But, dear Miss Tesman, won't 

you sit down? 

Miss Tesman. 

No, thank you. Now I know that aU is going on 
well here, thank God. And I must be getting home 
again now. To her who lies and waits there so 
dj^®«rily> poor thing. , 
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Tesman. 

Give her ever so many kind messages from ma 
And say that I am coming over to see her to-day, 
later on. 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, I wilL Oh ! but — George. [Fumble$ in the 
pocket of her cloah'\ I almost forgot. I have some- 
thing here for yon. 

Tesman. 

« 

What is it, Aunt ? Eh? 

Miss Tesman. 

[Brings up a flat, package tvrapped in newspaper 
and gives it to him.] Look here, my dear boy. 

Tesman. 

[Opens it] No ! you don't say so. Have you 
really been keeping this for me, Aunt Julie I Hed- 
da I This is positively touching ! Eh ? 

Hedda. 

[By the ^tagires to the rigid.] Yes, dear, what is 
it? 
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Tesiian. 

My old moming shoes ! My slippeisl 

Hedda. 

Ah, yes! I remember you so often spoke of them 
while we were trayelling. 

Tesman. 

Yes, I wanted them so badly. [Ghea to AerJ 
You shall jnst look at them, Hedda. 

Hedda. 

\Ooe8 away towanrd the stove.'] No, thanks, Ireal- 
ly don't care about doing thai 

Tesman. 

[FoUowiTvg her,] Jugt j^jbok-rAimi-BiBa kj axtd- 
embroidered. theuLioE.mQ- So ill as she was. Oh, 
you can't believe how many memoriea are botmd tqp 
in them. 

■I I in — — ■«- - 

Hedda. 
[By the table.] NotfOTme_personallj. 

Miss Tesman. / 

Hedda is quite right about that, Qeorg^ 

8 i 

/ 

/ 
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Tesmak. 



Yes, but I thought that now, now she belongs to 
the family. 
j Hedda. 



[I7derrupti'njg,'\ We shall never be able to get on 
with that servant, Tesman. 



' Miss Tesman. 



Not get on with Bertha? 

Tesman. 
What do you mean, dear? Eh? 

Hedda. 



[Povrds.'l Look there I She has left her old hat 
behind her on the chair. 

Tesman. 

[Horrified^ drops the slippers on the floor ^ But 
Hedda — 

Hedda. 

Think — ^if any one came in and saw a thing of 
that kind. 



V 
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Tesman. 
Bat — ^bat Hedda — ^it is Aunt Jtilie*s Iiat I 

Hedda. 
BeaUy? 

Miss Tesman. 

[Talces the hxxt.'] Yes, indeed, it is mine. And it 
is not old at all, little Mrs. Hedda. 

Hedda. 
I really did not look carefnll j at it, Miss Tesman. 

Miss Tesman. 

[PutMng on the hat.'] This is positively the first 
time I have worn it. Yes, I assure yon it is. 

Tesman. 
And it is smart too I Beally splendidi 

Miss Tesman. 

Oh, only moderately, my dear Gleorge. [Look» 
around.\ My parasol? Here it is. [Takes U.] 
For this is also mine. [MurmuraJl Not Bertha'^ 
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Tesiian. 

New hat and parasol ! Think of that, Heddal 

Hedda. 
And veiy nice and pretty they are. 

Tesman. 
Yes, are they not ? Eh ? But, Aunt, look care- 

« 

folly at Hedda before yon go. See how nice and 

pretty «%e is! 

Miss Tesman. 

Oh, my dear, there is nothing new in that, Hedda 
has been lovely all her days. 

[j8%e wocfe cmd goes to the rigktJ] 

Tesman. 

[Follows herJ] Tes, but have you noticed how 
buxom and plump she has become? How she has 
filled out during our trip? 

Hedda. 
[Walks across the floor.'] Oh ! don't ! 

Miss Tesman. 

i 

I [Stops amd turns around.'] Filled out? 
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Tesman. 



Yes, Amit Julie, yon don't notice it so mnch now \ 
she has her wrapper on. But I, who have oppor- 1 

tnnit J of 

Hedda. 

[At the glass door, {mpcUiently,] Oh, yon have no 
opportmiity for anything! 

Tesman. 

It mnst be the mountain air down there in the 

Tyrol 

Hedda. 

[ShcMrply, interrupting,] I am exactly as I was 
when I started. 

Tesman. 

Yes, that is what you maintain. But I declare 
that you are not. Do not you think so. Aunt? 

Miss Tesman. 

[Folds her ha/nds cund gazes at her.] Hedda is 
lovely — ^lovely — ^lovely. \Ooes to her, bends her head 
down vnth both her ha/nds, and hisses her hair.] God 
bless and preserve Hedda Tesman. For Gborge's 
sake. 
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Hedda. 
[Oently releases hersdf.'] Oh I let me go. 

Miss Tesman. 

[Quietly agitated.] I shall come in to have a look 
at yon eveiy single day. 

Tesman. 
Tes, do, Aunt! Eh? 

Miss Tesman. 

Gtoodrhj — good-by ! 
[She goes oiU through the hall door. T^iBm^ follows 
her out. The door stands half open. Tesman is 
heard to repeoi his messages to Aunt Bina and 
thanks for the slippers. At the same time, Hedda 
t0alks a^yross the floor, lifts her arms and clenches 
her hands as if distracted. Draws the curtains 
from the glass door, remains standing there, amd 
looks out. Shortly after, Tesman comes in again 
and shuts the door behind him.] 

» 

Tesman. 

[Takes the slippers up from the floor.] What are 
yon standing there and looking at, Hedda? 
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Hedda. 

[Orvce more calm cmd self-assessed.] I was 
merely standing and looking out at the foliage. 
It is so jeUow. And so withered. 

Tesman. 

[Picks up the slippers and lays them on the table.'] 
Yes, we have got into September now. 

Hedda. 

[Agitated again.] Yes, think — ^we are already in 
— ^in September. 

Tesman. 

"Did not you think Aunt Julie was odd ? Almost 
mysterious ? Can you make out what was the mat- 
ter with her? Eh? 

Hedda. 

I scarcely know her. Is she accustomed to be 
like that? 

Tesman. 
No, not as she was to-day. 
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Hedda. 

\Ooe8 away from tJib glass door.] Do yoa fhink 
she was offended about the hat? 

Tesman. 

Oh ! nothing much ! Perhaps just a veiy little 
for the moment 

Hedda. 

But what a way of behaving to throw one's hat 
away from one here in the drawing-room 1 One 
does not do that. 

Tesman. 

Well, you can depend upon it, Aunt Julie is not 
in the habit of doing so. 

Hedda. 

All the same I shall take care to make it all right 
again with her. 

Tesman. 

Yes, dear, sweet Hedda, you will do that, won't 
you? 
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Hedda. 



C 




When yon go to see them later on to-day, yon can 
ask her to oome here this evening. 

Tesman. 

Yes, that I certainly wiU. And then there is one 
thing yon conld do which wonld please her im- 
mensely. 

Hedda. 
What? 

Tesman. 

n^yon conld only persuade yonrself to say 
"Thou "to her. For my sake, Hedda? Eh 2 

Hedda. 

No, no, Tesman — that you really must not ask me 
^to do. I have told you so once before. I shall try 
to call her Atmt. And that must be enough. 

Tesman. 

Very well, very welL But I merely thought, that 
now you belong to the family 
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Hedda. 




Wm — ^I am not perfectly sore. 

[Goes across the fioar tovxurd the door* 
way.] 

Teskan. 

[After a pause.] Is anything the matter with 
you,Hedcla? Eh? 

Hedda. 

I yras merely looking at my old pian o. I t does 
not seem to maESh'^eiy'Wen mtt all tiie rest _ 

,..'*■'■■'' 

Tesman. 

The first time I am paid we will see about getting 
it changed. 

Hedda. 

No, no — ^not changed. I will not have it taken., 
away.^ --We xsan put it into the back room. And 
we can have another here in its place. , "When 
there's an occasion, I mean. 

Tesican. 

[Slightly emharrassed.] Yes, we can do that. 
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Hedda. 

[Takes up the bouquet on the piano.] These flow- 
ers were not here when we came last night. 

Tesman. 
Aunt Julie must have brought them for you. 

Hedda. 

[Looks into the bouqtiet] A visiting card. [Takes 
it out amd reads.] " Am coming again later in the 
day." Can you guess whom it is from ? 

Tesman. 
No. From whom, then ? Eh ? 

Hedda. 
The name is " Mrs. Elvsted." 

Tesman. 

Not really? Mrs. Elvstedl Miss Bysing, her 

name used to be. 

Hedda. 

Just so. She with the irritating hair which she 
went aroimd and made a sensation with. Your old 
flame,' Tve heard. 
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Tesman. 

\Laughvng.'\ Well, it did not last long. And 
that was before I knew you, Hedda, that was. But 
fancy her being in town! 

Hedda. 

Extraordinary that she should call upon us. I 
have scarcely known her since our being at school 
together. 

Tesman. 

Yes, and I have not seen her for-<goodness knows 
how long. How she can endure living up there in 
that poky hole. Eh ? 

Hedda. 

[GonsiderSf cmd suddenly says.'] Listen, Tesman 
— ^is it not up there that there is a place which he 
haunts — ^he — ^Ejlert Lovborg? 

Tesman. 

YeSy it is somewhere up there in that neighbor- 
hood. 

Bbbtha appears in the haU door. 
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Bebtha. 

She has oome again, ma'am — ^that lady who was 
here just now and left the flowers. [Pointa.l Those 
70a are holding, ma'am. 

Hedda. 
Ah ! is she? Then will you show her in? 

Bebtha opefoa the door for Mbs. Elysted, and goes 
out herself. Mbs. Elvsted is a slender figure^ tvith 
a pretty ^ gentle face. The eyes are light hlve^ large^ 
rounds and somewhat prominent, vnth a frighten/ed, 
questi^ming eocpression. Her hair is singularly 
bright, almost whitergold, and unusfwally copiotis 
a/nd toavy. She is a year or two younger than 
Hedda. Her costume is a dark visiting-dress, 
which is in good taste, but not in the latest fashion. 

Hedda. 

[Govnes pteasamtly to meet her.] Good-day, dear 
Mrs. Elysted. It is awfully nice to see you again. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

[Nervously trying to get setf-^xymmmui.] Yes, it 
18 Yeiy long since we met. 
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Tesman. 

[Holding ovt his hamd to her.] And we two, also. 
Eh? 

Hedda. 



Thanks, for your lovely flowers 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Oh, please — I wanted to have come here at once, 
yesterday afternoon. But when I heard that you 
were travelling 

Tesman. 
Are you just come to town ? Eh ? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

I arrived at noon yesterday. Oh, I was so per- 
fectly in despair, when I heard you were not at 
home. 

Hedda. 

In despair ! Why ? 

Tesman. 

But, my dear Mrs. Rysing — Mrs. Elvsted, I 

mean 
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Hedda. 
I hope there is nothing wrong. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Yes, there is. And I don't know any other lining 
creature whom I could appeal to. 

Hedda. 

[Puts the bouquet on the tcAk.] Gome — ^let us sit 
here on the sofa. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Oh, I have not a moment's quiet to sit down. 

Hedda. 

Oh, yes, I am sure you have. Oome here. 

[She drags Mrs. Elvsted doom on the 
sofa, and sits at her side.] 

Tesman. 
Well ? And so, Mrs. 

Hedda. 

Has anything particular happened up at your 
place? 
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Mbs. Eltbted. 

Yes — ^it both has and has not happened. Oh — ^I 
should be so extremely sony if you misunderstood 

me 

Hedda. 

But the best thing you can do is to tell us the 
whole story, Mrs. Elvsted. 

Tesman. 
You have come here on purpose to do that. Eh? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Yes, yes — ^that is so. And so I must tell you — 

if you don't know it already — that Ejlert Lovborg 

also is in town. 

Hedda. 
Is Lovborg 

Tesman. 

No, you don't say that Ejlert Lovborg is come 
back again ! Think of that, Heddal 

Hedda. 
Gkx>d gracious, I hear it ! 
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Mbs. Eltbted. 

He has now been here a weeL Just think of 
that — a whole week! In this dangerous town. 
Alone ! With all the bad company that is to be 
found here. 

Hedda. 

But, dear Mrs. Elvsted — how does he really con 
cem you? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

[Looks terrified around and says rapidly,] He 
was the tutor for the children. 

Hedda. 
For your children ? 

Mbs. Elysted. 
p^cnr my husband's. I have none. 

Hedda. 
For your step-children, then. 

Mbs. Elysted. 
Tee. 

4 
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Te»mak. 

[Somewhai heaitcUingly.] Was he bo far — ^I don't 
quite know how to express myself — so far — ^regular 
in his mode of life that he could be set to that kind 
of employment ? Eh ? 

Mbs. Elvbted. 

Of late years there has been nothing to bring for- 
ward against him. 

Tesman. 
Has there not, really ? Fancy that, Hedda 1 

Hedda. 
I hear it. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Not the smallest thing, I assure you I Not in any 
respect whatever. But at the same time — ^now, 
when I knew that he was here — ^in town — ^and a 
great deal of money passing through his hands 1 
Now I am so mortally frightened for him. 

Tesman. 

But why did he not stay up there, where he was ? 
With you and your husband ? Eh ? 
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Mbs. Elysted. 

When the book was pnblished, he could not settle 
down up there with us any longer. 



Tesman. 

Ah I that is true — Aunt Julie said he had brought 
out a new book 

Mbs. Elysted. 

TeSy a large new book, all about the progress of 
ciYilization. It was a fortnight ago. And now it 
is being bought and read so much — and has made 
such a great sensation 

Tesman. 

Has it really? It must be something he has had 
lying by him from his good days. 

Mbs. Elysted. 
Ton mean, from before ^ 

Tesman. 
Teft, of oooiaa 
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Mbs. Elvbted. 

Noy he has imtten it all sinoe lie has been vp 
with ns. Now — ^within the last year. 

Tesman. 
That is good newBy Hedda 1 Fancy thati 

Mbs. Elysted. 
Oh, yeSy if only it might keep like thatI 

Hedda. 
Have you met him heie? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Noy not yet. I haYe had the greatest difficulty in 
finding out his address. But I am really to see him 
to-morrow. 

Hedda. 

[Oivea her a Bea/rchivg look.'] All things oon- 
sidered, I think it seems a little strange of your 
husband — ^h'm 

Mbs. Elysted. 
[Nervomly.l Of my husband I What ? 
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Hedda. 

To send you to town on such an errand. Not to 
come in himself and look after his friend. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Oh, no, no— my husband has no time for that. 
And there were — some purchases I had to make. 

Hedda. 

[Slightly smiling.] Ah, that is a different mat- 
ter. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

[Rising quickly cmd uneasily. ] And now I do beg 
you, Mr. Tesman, receive Ejlert Lovboig kindly, if 
he comes to you! And that he is siure to dol 
Good gracious, you used to be such great friends 
once. And you both go in for the same studies. 
The same class of knowledge — so far as I can judge. 

Tesmak. 
Well, we used to, at all events. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Tes, and therefore I do beg you so earnestly that 
you will — ^you too — ^that you will keep an eye upon 
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him. Oh 1 you will, won't you, Mr. Tesman — ^you 
promise me you will? 



Tesmak. 
Yes, I shall be very glad indeed, Mrs. Bysing- 



Hedda. 
Mysted. 

Tesmak. 

I shall do for Ejlert all that it is in my power to 
do. You can depend upon that. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Oh, how perf ecjtly lovely that is of you I [Presses 
his hands.'] Thanks, thanks, thanks ! [ With a fright- 
efujed eoy[>ression.] Yes, for my husband is so very 
fond of him. 

Hedda. 

[Bising.] You ought to write to him, Tesman. 
For perhaps he might not quite like to come to you 
of himself. 

Tesman. 

Yes, that would be best, wouldn't it, Hedda? 
Eh? 
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Hedda. 

And do not put it off. Now, immediately^ it 
seems to me. 

Mbs. Elysted. 
[Supplicating.] Oh, yes, if you would 1 

Tesman. 

m write this very moment. Have you his ad- 
dress, Mrs. — ^Mrs. Elvsted? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Yes. [Takes a little slip o/paper out of her pocket 
cmd gives it to himJ] Here it is. 

Tesman. 

Gkxxi, good. Then I will go in. [Looks a/rotmd 
Mm.] That is true — ^the slippers ? Now then. 
[Takes the package cmd is going.] 

Hedda. 

Be sure you write in a very cordial and friendly 
way to him. And write a pretty long letter, too. 
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Tesman. 
Te8,IwilL 

Mbs. Elysted. 

But not a word to hint that I have been begging 
for him. 

Tesmak. 

NO| of course, not a word. Eh? 

[He goes through the hack room to the 

Hedda. 

[Walka up to Mb& Elysted, smiles, cmd says in a 
low voice.] Well ! Now we have killed two birds 
with one stone. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

What do you mean? 

Hedda. 

Do you not understand that I wanted to get rid 
of him? 

Mbs. Elysted. 
YeB, that he might write the letter 
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Hedda. 
And also to have a chat alone with yon. 

Mbs. Eltbted. 
[Oor^uaed.] About the same subject? 

Hedda. 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

[DistreasecL] But there is no more, Mrs. Tes« 
nan ! Beally no more ! 

Hedda. 

Oh, yeSy indeed there is. There is a great deal 

more. I understand as much as that. C!ome here 

— ^let us sit down and be perfectly frank with one 

another. 

[She presses Mbs. Elvsted doum into the 

CMrmrchcdr — by the stove^ cmd seats 

hersd/an one of the footstoolsJ] 

Mbs. Eltbtbd. 



{Anodonslyflooks other ttHxtchJ] ButdearMrs.- 
I really intended to be going now. 
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Hedda. 

Oh ! there cannot be any reason for hnnying — ^is 
there ? Tell me a little how you are getting on at 
home. 

Mbs. Elystbd. 

Oh, that is the very last thing I shonld wish to 
discuss. 

Hedda. 

But to me, dear ? Ckxxlness, we went to the 

same school together. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Yes, but you were in the class above me ! Oh ! 
how fearfully afraid of you I was then I 

Hedda. 
Were you afraid of me? 

Mbs. Elvstsd. 

Yes, fearfully afraid. Because, when we met on 
the stairs, you always used to pull my hair. 

Hedda. 
No,didIreaUy? 
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Mb8. Elybted. 

Tea, and ouoe you said you would Booroh it off mj | n 
head. / 

Hedda. 

Oh, that was only nonsense, you know. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Yes, but I was so stupid iu those days. And 
then besides, after — ^we were separated so £ar — ^fai 
from one another. Our circles were so entirely 

m 

different 

Hedda. 

I 

! 

Well, now we wiU try to come closer to each ' 
other again. Now listen ! At school we said 
"thou" to one another. And we called one an- 
other by our Christian names 

Mbs. Elysted. 
No^ you are certainly quite mistaken about that. 

Hedda. 

No, I am sure I am not, no ! I recollect it per- 
fectly. And we will be frank with one another, just 
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as we were in those old days. [Draws footstool 
nearer.] There! [Kisses her chedcl Now say 
''thou** to me, and call me Hedda. 

Mbs. Eltbted. 

[Presses and pats her hands.] Oh, such goodness 
and friendliness ! It is something that I am not at 
all accustomed to. 

Hedda. 

There, there, there! And I shall say ''thou ** to 
yon, just as I used to do, and call you my dear 
Thora. 

Mbs. Elybted. 
My name is Thea. 

Hedda. 

So it is. Of course. I meant Thea. [Looks sig^ 
nijicamtly aJt her.] So you are but little accustomed 
to goodness and friendliness, Thea? In your own 
home? 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

Oh,if Ihadahome! But I have not one. Have 
never had one. 
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Hedda. 

[Looking slightly cut her J] I had a snspiGioiQ of 
something of the sort 

Mbs. Elysted. 

[Staring hdplesaly in front of her.] Tee, yes, 

yes. 

Hedda. 

I cannot quite remember now. But was it not 

first as housekeeper that you went up there to the 

sheriff's? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

More properly as governess. But his wife— his 
then wife — she was'^an invalid, and confined to her 
bed most of the time. So I really had to undertake 
the housekeeping. 

Hedda. 

But then, at last, you became the mistress of the 

house. 

Mbs. Elvbted. 

[DgedecLl Tes,Idid. 

Hedda. 

Let me see — about how long is it now, since 
then? 
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Mb8. ELVBTEa 

Since my maniage? 

Hedda. 



MbS. ELVBTEa 

It is now five yeara 

Hedda. 
Ah, yes ; it must be. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Oh, those five years ! Or, at all events, the last 
two or three. Oh, if you could realize 

Hedda. 
[Slaps her ha/nd softly.] You ? Fie, Theal 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

No, no — ^I must get used to it. Yes, if — ^you 
merely could just realize and understand 

[Tries to use " thou** in the rernmnder of the convert 
scUton^ but frequently relapses ink> ^^yotL*^ 
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Hedda. 

[CoLsvally.l Ejlert Lovborg has also been up 
there for three years I believe. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

[Laohmg efmbarraased at her.] Ejlert Lovborg? 
TeSy he has. 

Hedda. 

Did you know him already, from seeing him in 
town? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Scarcely at alL Yes, that is to say, by name of 
course. 

Hedda. 

But up there in the country — ^he came to your 

house? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Tes, he came over to us every day. He had to 
read with the children. For it became at last more 
than I could manage all by myself. 

Hedda. 

One can well understand that. And your hus- 
band? I suppose that he is often away travelling ? 
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Mbs. Elybted. 

Tes. You can imagine that as sheriff he has to 
travel around the district 

Hedda. 

[Lecma on the arm of the chair,'] Thea — ^poor, 
sweet Thea — ^now you must tell me everything just 
as it is. 

Mbs. Elvsted. 
Well, then you must ask me questions. 

Hedda. 

What sort of a man is your husband really^ 
Thea? I mean, how is he, socially. Is he good to 
you? 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

[Evaaivdy,'] He believes that he does all for the 
best 

Hedda. 

It seems to me that he must be too old for you. 
More than twenty years older at least 
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Mb8. Elystbd. 

[Irritated.'] That too. One thing with another. 
Everything around him is distafitefol to me! We 
do not possess a thought in commoiL Not one 
thing in the world, he and L 

Hedda. 

But is he fond of you, all the same ? In his own 
way? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Oh ! I don't know what he is. I am certainly 
just useful to him. And it does not cost much to 
keep me. I am cheap. 

Hedda. 
That is stupid of you. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

[Shakes her head.] Oan't be otherwise. Not 
with him. He is not reaUy fond of anybody but 
himself. And perhaps of the children a little. 

Hedda. 

And of Ejlert Lovborg, Thea. 
5 
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Mbs. Elysted. 

[Looks (xt her.] Of Ejlert Lovborg ! What makes 
you think that? 

Hedda. 

But, dear — ^I thought that if he sends you right 
in here to town after him [Smiles almost impercep- 
tibly.] — ^And then you yourself said so to Tesman. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[With a nervous movement] Well! Yes, I did 
say so. [Bursts otU in a low voice,] No — I may 
just as well say it first as last ! For it is sure to 
come to the light in any case. 

Hedda. 
But, my dear Thea 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Well, to make a clean breast of it ! My husband 
had no idea I had left home. 

Hedda. 
Seallj ! Did not your husband know that ? 
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Mrs. Elybted. 

No, of course not. Besides, he was not at home. 
He was trayelling, he too. Oh, I could not bear it 
any longer, Hedda! Absolutely impossible! So 
lonely as I should be up there after this. 

Hedda. 
Well? And so? 

Mbs. Elybted. 

So I packed up some of my things, you see. 
What was most necessary. Quite quietly. And 
then I walked away from the house. 

Hedda. 
Without doing anything else ? 

Mbs. Elybted. 

Yes. And then I took the train and came to 
town. 

Hedda. 
But, my dear Thea — ^f ancy your daring to do it I 
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Mbs. Elybted. 

[Bises and crosses the floor.] Yes, and what else 
in the world should I do ? 

Hedda. 

Bnt what do you think your husband will say 
when you go home again ? 

Mbs. Elvbted. 
[At the table^ looks aJt her.] Up there to him ? 

Hedda. 
Tes, of course ! 

Mbs. Elysted. 
I shall never go up there to him any more. 

Hedda. 

[Bises amd approdches her.] Then you have — ^in 
serious earnest — gone away for good? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Yes. I did not think that there was anything 
else for me to do. 
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»y 



Hedda. 
And so — ^you went^so perfectly openly. 

Mrs. Elvbted. 

Oh, well ! such things can't be really concealed, 
whatever you do. 

Hedda. 

But what do you suppose that people will say 
about you, Thea? 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

They may say exactl/ whatever they please. 
[Sits down wearily and heavily on the sofa.'] For I 
have done nothing more than what I was obliged to 
do. 

Hedda. 

[After a short silence.] "What do you intend to do 
next? "What will you take up? 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

I don't know yet. I only know that I muBt live 
bere^ where Ejlert Lovboig livfiar-i£ I cm .going 4o 
live. 



^ - 
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Hedda. 



[Moves a chmr nearer^ away from the table^ aits 
dovm close to her, and strokes her hands.^ Thea — 
how did it come about — ^this friendship — ^between 
you and Ejlert Lovborg ? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Oh, it came about little by little. I got a sort of 
power over him. 

Hedda. 
Ah? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

He gave up his old habits. Not because I b^ged 
h\m to. For I never dared to do that. But he 
noticed that I was vexed at them. And so he left 
off. 

Hedda. 

[Govvceals an involuntary smile.] So you restored 
him — ^as people say — you, little Thea? 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

Yes, at least that is what he says himself. And 
he — on his side — ^he has made a kind of real person 
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oat of me. Taught me to think — ^and to mider- 
stand certain things. 

Hedda. 

Did he perhaps read with you as well? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

No, not exactly read. But he talked to me. 
Talked about such an endless quantity of things. 
And then came the lovely happy time when I was 
able to take part in his work ! was allowed to help 
himl 

Hedda* 
So you did that? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Tes! "When he wrote anything, he always wanted 
me to be with him. 

Hedda. 

Like two good comrades, I suppose. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Comrades! Yes, think, Hedda — that was the 
very word he used. Oh ! I ought to feel so thor- 
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oughl J liapp J. But I cannot any longer. For I 
don't know whether it is going to last 

Hedda. 
Are you no sorer of him than that? 

Mbs. Elvbted. 

[Oloomily.] A woman's shadow stands between 
Ejlert Lovborg and me. 

Hedda* 
[Looks keenly ai her.] Who can that be? 

Mbs. Elvbted. 

Don't know. Somebody or other from — ^from his 
former life. Someone whom he certainly has never 
really forgotten. 

Hedda. 
What has he said — ^abont her? 

Mbs. Elysted. 
He merely once — ^in a casual way referred to itb 
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Hedda. 
Well I And what did he say? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

He said that when they parted she wanted to 
ahoot him witi. a pistoL 

Hedda. 

[Coldly f vnth aelf-commavd.'] Oh, dear me I No- 
body does that sort of thing here. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

No. And therefore I think it must be that red- 
haired opera-singer, whom he once 

Hedda. 
Yes, I should think it might be. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

For I recollect hearing it said that she went about 
with loaded firearms. 

Hedda. 
Well — ^then of course it is she. 
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Mbb. Elybted. 

[Wrings her hmda.l Tes, but just think, Hedda 
— I have been hearing that that singer — she is in 
town again. Oh ! — ^I am perfectly in despair. 

Hedda. 

[GHaiicea toward the back room,] Hush ! There 
k Tesman coming. [Rises and whispers,] Thea — 
all this must be between you and me. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 
[Starting up,] Oh, yes ! yes I for Gtod's sake ! 

Geobge Tesman, vnth a letter in his hxmd, comes 
from the left through the back room. 

Tesman. 
There — ^the letter Is finished. 

Hedda. 

That is all right. But Mrs. Elvsted wants to be 
going, I think. Wait a moment. I will walk to 
the garden-gate with you. 
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Tesman. 
Heddar— can't Bertha attend to this ? 

Hedda. 
[Tdkea the letter.] I will tell her to. 

Bebtha comes from the hall. 

Bebtha. 

Judge Brack is here and says he should so much 
like to see you and master. 

Hedpa. 

Yes, ask the Judge to be so kind aa to come in. 
And, Bertha, listen — ^just post this letter. 

Bebtha. 
[Takes the Utter.] Yes, ma'am. 

She opens the door for Judge Bbaoe amd goes out her" 
self. The Judoe is a gentleman of forty-fi/oe. 
Short avd well huilt^ amd elastic in his movements. 
Face rotmd, tvith distingidshed profile. Hair cut 
shortf still almost black and oa/refidly bmsh/ed. 
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Eyes bright cmd spa/rTding ; eyebrows thick ; mu8» 
tache the same, tvith ivaoced ends. He is dressed in 
cm elegarU VKdkmg suit, a little too juvenile for his 
age. Uses cm eyeglass^ which now and then he lets 
drop. 

Judge Bbage. 

[BowSf tvith his hat in his hand.] May I venture 
to call so early in the day? 

Hedda* 
Yes, indeed. 

Tesman. 

[Presses his hand.]. You are always welcome. 
[Presenting him.] Judge Brack — Miss Eysing 

Hedda. 
H'mt 

Bbage. 

[Botoing.] Ah — ^it is a great pleasure 



Hedda. 

[Looks at him and laughs.] It seems awfully 
funny to look at you by daylight, Judge ! 
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Bbaoe. 
Altered perhaps you find? 

Hedda. 
Tes, a little younger, I think. 

Bbage. 

Sincerest thanks 1 

Tesman. 

But what do you think of Hedda? Eh? Does 
not she look well ? She positively 

Hedda. 

Oh ! do leave off discussing me. Bather thank 
the Judge for all the trouble he has had 

Bbaoe. 
Oh, dear me — ^it was a positive pleasure — ^— 

Hedda. 

Tes, you are a loyal soul I But my Mend here 
is standing, and all impatience to be off. Au 
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revoir, Judge. I shall be back here again in a 

moment. 

[GreeUngs pcbss. Mbs. ELYBTEDoncZHED- 

DA go out through the hall door J] 

Bbaoe. 

Well — is your wife pleased on the whole? 

Tesman. 

Yes, thank you so very much. That is to say — ^a 
Uttle shifting here and there wiU be necessaiy, I 
understand. And there are a few things wantiog. 
We shall be obliged to order in some little matters. 

Bbaoe. 
Indeed! EeaUy? 

Tesman. 

But you must not take any trouble about that. 
Hedda said that she would attend herseU to any- 
thing that is wanted. Shall we sit down? Eh? 

Bbace. 

Thanks, just a moment. [Sits close to the tableJ] 
There is something I wanted to speak to you about, 
mj dear Tesman. 
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Tesman. 




Indeed? All, of course. [Sils dotvn.] It is no 
doubt time to think about the serious part of the 
feast. Eh? 

Bbaok. 

Oh, there is no such great hurry about settling 
the money afiSedrs. At the same time I can't help 
wishing that we had made our arrangements a Uttle 
more economically. 

Tesman. 

•. But that-TEould nejet havf^doneL^ -Think pf^Hed- 
■AbA — You, who I mew- hog s o w e ll — I oould not po s ^ 
sibly have settled her in meaaamronndingfl, .. 



Bbaoe. 
No, no. That, of course, was just the difficulty. 

Tesman. 

And so, fortunately, it cannot be long before I am 
appointed. 

Bbaoe. 

Oh, you see, these things often drag on for a long 

time. 
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XjBfiQCAN* 

Do yon happen to have heard anyihing more pre- 
else? Eh? 

Bbaoe. 

Not anything absolutely definite. [Breaking off,"] 
But it is true— I have one piece of news to give 
you. 

Tesman. 
Ah? 

Bbage. 

Your old friend, Ejlert Loyborg, has come back 
to town. 

Tesman. 
I know that already. 

Bbace. 
Indeed? How did you find it out ? 

Tesman. 
She told me — ^that lady who went out with Hed- 
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Bbaoe. 

Ah, indeed! What was her name? I did not 
quite catch 

Tesican. 
Mrs. Elysted. 

Bbaok. 

Aha ! — ^then she's the sheriffs wife. Yes, it is np 
there with them that he has been staying. 

Tesman. 

And fancy — ^I hear, to my great joy, that he is a 
perfectly respectable member of society again. 

Brace. 
Tes, they maintj^in that that is sa 

Tesican. 
And so he has published a new booL Eh? 

Bbaok. 
Bless me, yes I 

Tesman. 

And it has made a sensation. 
6 
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Bbaoe. 
The flensaidon it has made is quite extraordinary. 

Tesman. 

Fancy — ^is not that good news to hear? He, 
with his marveUous gifts. I was so painfuUy oer- 
tain that he had gone right down for good. 

Bbaoe. 
And that was the general opmion about him. 

Tesman. 

But I can scarcely conceive what he will take to 
now ! How in the world will he be able to make a 
Uving? Eh? 

HEDDAy dwring these last worda^ has efnJtered throvgh 

the hall door. 

Hedda. 

\To Brack, laughs somewhat scorn/idly.'] Tesman 
is always going about in a fright lest people should 
not be able to make a living. 
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Tesman. 

Gkxxl gracious, my dear, we are talkmg about 
poor Ejlert Lovborg. 

Hedda. 

[Looks shot/rply at him.] Ah ? [Sits in the arm- 
chair by the stove, and asks, indifferently.] What is 
the matter with him ? 

Tesman. 

Well, he certamly ran through all his property 
iong ago. And he can't write a new book every 
year. Eh ? Well — then I do seriously ask, what is 
to become of him ? 

Bbaoe. 
Perhaps I can tell you a Uttle about that. 

Tesman. 
Beally? 

Bbaoe. 

Tou must remember that he has relatives who 
have considerable influence. 
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Tesman. 

Oh, unf ortnnatel J his relatiyes have entirely 
washed their hands of him. 

Bbaoe. 
They used to call him the hope of the family. 

Tesman. 

YeSy they used to, yes I But he has forfeited all 
that. 

Hedda. 

Who knows? [Smiles slightly.'] Up there in 
Sheriff Elvsted's family they have restored him 



Bbage. 
And then this book that has been published- 



Tesman. 

Yes, yes, we can only hope that they may be will- 
ing to help him in one way or another. I have just 
written to him, Hedda, dear ; I asked him to drop 
in Una evening. 
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Bbaok. 

But, my dear friend, you are coming to my bach- 
elor party this evening. Ton promised you would, 
on the quay last night. 

Hedda. 
ELad you forgotten that, Tesman? 

Tesman. 
Yes, the truth is I had forgotten it. 

Bbaok. 

Besides, you may rest perfectly sure that he will 
not come. 

Tesman. 
"Why do you think that? Eh? 

Bbaoe. 

[Loitering a little, rises cmd rests his Jumds on the 
hack of the chcdr.] Dear Tesman — and you too, 
Mrs. Tesman — ^I am not justified in leaving you in 
ignorance about a matter which — ^which 
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Tesman. 
Which concerns Ejlert? 

Bbaoe. 
Both you and him. 

Tesman. 
But, deax Judge, let us know what it is ! 

Bbaoe. 

Tou must be prepared for your appointment per- 
Aaps not taking place quite so soon as you desire 
and expect. 

Tesman. 

[Jumping up uneasily.] Has anything happened 
to prevent it ? Eh ? 

Bbaoe. 

^The possession of the^jpnfii Uji^t possibly de- 
_B^ on iie' re^t'^a competition-1 ' 



Tesman. 
Coix)j:)etition ! Fancy that Hedda ! 
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Hedda. 
[Leans fa/rfher hack in her chcdrJ] Ah ! 

Tesman. 

But with whom? For you never mean to say 

with 

Brace. 

Tes, that's just it. With Ejlert Lovborg. 



Tesman. 

[Clasps his hands together.] No, no — that is per- 
fectly inconceivable. Absolutely impossible. Eh ? 

Bbaoe. 

H'm — ^it may come to be matter of experience 
with us. 

Tesman. 

No, but, Judge Brack — that would show the most 
incredible want of consideration for me ! [Oestio- 
ulating.] Tes, for — consider — I am a married man ! 
We married on my prospects, Hedda and I. Gone 
off and spent a lot of money. Borrowed money 
from Aunt Julie too. For, good Lord ! I had as 
good as a promise of the appointment. Eh? 
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Brack. 



Well, well, well — and you will get the appoint- 
ment all the same. But there will be a contest 
first. 

Hedda. 

\ . . 

I [Motionless in the armrchcdr.] Think, Tesman — 

i it wiU be almost like a kind of game. 

Tesman. 

But, dearest Hedda, how can you sit there and be 
so calm about it? 

Hedda. 

[As before.] I am not doing so at alL I am per- 
fectly excited about it. 

Bbaoe. 

In any case, Mrs. Tesman, it is best that you 
should know how matters stand. I mean — ^before 
you carry out those Uttle purchases that I hear you 
are intending. 

Hedda. 
That can make no difference. 
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Bbaok. 

Beally ? That is another matter. Qood-by. {To 
Tesmcm.] When I take my afternoon walk, I shall 
come in and fetch yon. 

Tesman. 
Oh, yes, yes 

Hedda. 

[Lying hacky stretches ont her hcmd.] Gkx)d-by, 
Judge. And come soon again. 

Bbaok. 
Many thanks. Gkxxi-by, good-by. 

Tesman. 

[Follows him to the door.] Good-by, dear Judge I 
Ton must really excuse me. 

[Judge Bbaok goes out through the haU" 
doorJ] 

Tesman. 

[Crosses the floor.] Oh, Hedda— one should 
neyer yenture into fairy-land. Eh ? 
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Hedda. 

[Looks oi him arid smiles.'] Is that what you are 
doing? 

Tesman. 

Yes, dear — ^there is no denying it — it was an ad- 
venture in fairyland to go and get manied and 
settle into a house on mere empty prospects. 

Hedda. 
Perhaps you are right about that. 

Tesman. 

Well, at all events we have our comfortable home, 
Hedda ! Fancy — ^the home that we both went and 
dreamed about. Saved about, I may almost say. 
Eh? 

Hedda. 

[Rises slowly amd wearily.'] That was the agree- 
ment, that we should be in society. £eep house. 

Tesman. 

Yes, good Lord ! how I have looked forward to 
that ! Fancy, to see you as a hostess — in a select 
circle 1 Eh ? Yes, yes, yes, for the present we two 
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must keep oorselyes very much to ourselyes, Hedda. 
Merely see Aimt Julie now and then. Oh, my dear ! 
it was to have been so very, very different ! 

Hedda. 

Of course I shall not have a liveried servant now, 

at first. 

Tesman. 

Oh, no — ^unfortunately. We can't possibly talk 
about keeping a man servant, you see. 

Hedda. 
And the horse for riding, that I was to have 



Tesman. 
IHorrified.'l The horse for riding I 

Hedda. 
I shall not think of having now. 

Tesman. 
No, good gracious ! — ^I should rather think not ! 

Hedda. 

[Croasea the floor.'] Well, (/ne thing I have to 
amuse myself with meanwhile. 



\ 
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Tesman. 

[Beaming vnth joy.] Oh, Gk)d be praised and 
thanked for that ! And what may that be, Hedda? 
Eh? 

Hedda. 

[At the doorway^ looks at him tuith her hcmd conr 
cecUed.] My pistols, George. 



r. 



^ A, \ Tesman. 

-^ \/ [In an agony.] The pistols I 

Hedda. 

[With cold eyes.] General Gkibler's pistols. 

[She goes through the back room out to 
the left.] 

Tesman. 

[Buns to the doorway omd shouts after her.] No, 
for goodness sake, dearest Hedda, don't touch the 
dangerous things ! For my sake, Hedda! Eh? 

END OF FIBST ACT. 



ACT n. 

The roc/m oi Tesman's, a» in the first act, only that 
the pianoforte is taken away^ and an elegant vrrit- 
ing-table, vnth a book-case, is ptU in the plaee of it 
A smaller table is placed close to the sofa, to the 
left. Most of the bovqvets of ftowers have been 
removed. Mbs. Elysted's bovquet stands on the 
larger table in the front of the floor. It is after' 
noon. 

Hedda, dressed to receive callers, is alone in the room. 
She stamds by the open glass door, and loads a re- 
volver. The fellow to it lies in cm open pistoUcase 
on the writing-table. 

Hedda. 

[Looks down the garden, and shovJts^ Gk)od-dayy 
again, Judge! 

Judge Bbaoe. 

[7s heard from below.] The same to you, Mrs. 
Tesman! 
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Hedda. 

\IAft8 the pistol arid aims.'] I am going to shoot 
you, Judge Brack ! 

Bbaoe. 

[Shouts out below.] No, no, no— don't stand there 
ainiing at me ! 

Hedda. 

That's the result of coming in the back way. 
[Shelves.] 

Brack. 
[Near.] Are you perfectly mad? 

Hedda. 
Oh, my God I Did I hit you? 

Bbaoe. 
[Still otUside.] Don't play such silly tricks 1 

Hedda. 
Then come in, Judge. 
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JUBOE Bbaoe, in morning dresSy coTnes in through the 

glass door. He carries a ligJU overcoat on his 

a/rm. 

Bbaok. 

What the deyil are you doing with that revolver? 
What are you shooting ? 

Hedda. 

Oh, I was only standing and shooting up into the 

blue sky. 

Brack. 

\T(Jees the jnstol gently out of her hand.] Allow 
me, Mrs. Tesman. \Loohs oi it^ Ah! — ^I know 
this well. \LooTzs around.] Where is the case? 
Ah, yes. [Puts the pistol into it^ and closes it] For 
we are not going to have any more of that tomfool- 
ery to-day. 

Hedda. 

Well, what in the name of goodness would you 
have me do to amuse myself? 

Bbaok. 
Have you had no visitors? 

Hedda. 

[Shuts the glass door.] Not a single one. All 
our intimate friends are still in the country. 
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Brack. 
And is not Tesman at home, either? 

Hedda. 

[Stands at the writing-tMe^ and shuts the pistcUr 
case up in the dratver.] No. Directly after lunch 
he ran off to his aunt's, for he did not expect yoa 
so early. 

Brack. 

H'm. I ought to have thought of that. It was 
stupid of me. 

Hedda. 
[Turns her head and looks at hinu] Why stupid ? 

Brack. 

Because, if I had thought of it, I would haye 
come here a little — earUer. 

Hedda. 

[Crosses the floor,'] yes, you would then have 
found nobody at all. For I have been in and 
dressed myself for the afternoon. 
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Bbaoe. 

And there is not so much as a little crack of a 
door that one could have parleyed through? 

Hedda. 
You forgot to arrange for that. 

Bbaoe. 
That wss stupid of me, too. 

Hedda. 

Now let us sit down here and wait, for Tesman is 
sure not to be home for a good while yet. 

Bback. 
Well, well — good Lord, I shall be patient. 

[Hedda aits in the sofa comer. Bbaoe lays his 
paletot over the back of the nearest chair cmd sits 
dovMy hut keeps his hat in his ha/nd. Short pause. 
They look oi owe a/notherJ] 

Hedda. 
WeU? 
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Brack. 

[In the same tone.] Well? 

Hedda. 
It was I who asked first. 

Bbaok. 

[Bends forward a little.] Yes, let ns have a little 
chat together, Mrs. Hedda. 

Hedda. 

[Leaais farther back in the sofcu] Does it not 
seem to you a perfect age since we had a talk to- 
gether last? Oh, yes; that chatter yesterday even- 
ing and this morning — ^I don't coimt that as any- 
thing. 

Bbaok. 

But between ourselves? TSte-^irt&e, do yon 
mean? 

Hedda. 
Oh, yes. That sort of thing. 
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Bback. 

Every single day I have been here^ longing to 
have you home again. 

Hedda. 

And all the time I have been wishing the same 
thing. 

Bbaoe. 

You? Beally, Mrs. Hedda? And I, who fan- 
cied you were having such a delightful time on 
your journey. 

Hedda. 
Oh, you can imagine that. 

Bbaoe. 

But that is what Tesman always said in his let- 
ters. 

Hedda. 

Yes, he ! For him, the nicest thing in the world \ 
is to go and rummage in libraries. And to sit and ' 
copy out of old pages of parchment — or whatever it 
may happen to be. 
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Bbaoe. 

[Bather malidoualy,'] Well, that is his business 
in the world — or partly, at least. 

Hedda. 

Yes, it is. And then one may, perhaps — but // 
Oh, no, dear Judge. I have been horribly bored. 

Brack. 

[Sympathetically,'] Do you really mean that? 
In serious earnest? 

Hedda. 

Yes. You can fancy for yourself. For a whole 
half year not to meet a single person who knows 
anything about our set, and whom one can talk to 
about our own affiedrs. 

Brace. 

No, no — that / should feel was a great depriva- 
tion. 

Hedda. 
And then, what is the most intolerable of all 
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Brack. 
WeU? 

Hedda. 

Everlastingly to be in the company of — of one 
and the same 

Brace. 

[Nods in approval.'] Late and early — yes. 
Fancy — at all possible times. 

Hedda. 
I said everlastingly. 

Brace. 

Yes. And yet, with our excellent Tesman, I 
should have thought that one could have man- 
aged 

Hedda. 

Tesman is — a professional person, my dear. p , 

• > ■ 

Brace. 
Can't deny that. 






f 
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Hedda. 

And professional persons are not amusing to 
travel with. Not in the long run, at least. 

Brace. 

Not even — the professional person— one is in love 
with ? 

Hhdda. 
Ugh ! — don't use that hackneyed phrase. 

Brace. 
[Startled.'] What now, Mrs. Hedda? 

Hedda. 

[Half in laughteTy Jwdf in cmger.] Yes, just you 
try it for yourself ! To hear talk about the history 
of civilization from the first thing in the morning 
till the last thing at night 

Brace. 

Everlastingly 
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Hedda. 

Yes, yes, yes ! And then about the domestic in- 
dustries of the Middle Ages. That is the most 

hideous of all ! 

Bbage. 

[Looks searchingly at her.] But tell me, how am 
I really to understand that ? H'm. 

Hedda. 

That I and George Tesman made up a pair of us, 

do you mean? 

Brace. 

Well, let us express it so. 

Hedda. 

Good Lord ! do you see anything so wonderful in 

that? 

Brace. 

Both yes and no, Mrs. Hedda. 

Hedda. 

I had really danced till I was tired, my dear 
Judge. My time was over. Oh, no; I won't 
exactly say that — ^nor think it, either. 
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Bbaoe. 

Yon have positively no reason whatever for 
thinking so. 

Hedda. 

Oh — treason. [Looks searchingly oJt him.] And 
George Tesman — ^he must be admitted to be a pre- 
sentable person in every respect. 

Brack. 
I Presentable ! I should rather think sa 

Hedda. 

And I do not discover anything actually ridicu- 
lous about him. Do you? 

Bbaoe. 

Bidiculous ? No-o, that is not quite the word I 
should use. 

Hedda. 

Well, but he is an awfuUy industrious collector, 
all the same ! I should think it was possible that 
in time he would be quite a success. 
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Brace. 

[Looks inquiringly at herJ] I suppcNsed' you 
thought, like everybody else, that he was going to 
be a very distinguirfxed man. 

Hedda. 

[With a weary expreaaioTL] Tes, I did. And 
then he would go and make such a tremendous fuss 
about being allowed to provide for me. I did not j 
know why I should not accept it. 

Bbage. 
No, no. Looked at from that point of view 



Hedda. 

It was more than my other friends in waiting 
were willing to do. Judge. 

Brace. 

[Lomgha.'] Yes. I cannot positively answer for 
all the others ; but, as far as regards myself, you 
know very well that I have always nourished a — ^a 
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uertein zeepect far the marriage 
gpogUsg, MzB. Hedda. 



Hedda. 



[jlockvng.] I never formed any expectations with 
wfpecjt to y on. 



Bbaoe. 



jyi that I wish for is to have a pleasant, confi- 
Jqh^'aI circle of associates, whom I can serve by 
^f^ and deed, and be allowed to go in and ont 
among— w » ^^ friend 

Hedda. 
Of the man of the house, do yon mean? 

Bbaoe. 

[Bows.} To say the truth — most of all of the 
Im^. But next to her, of the husband, of course. 
00 yon know that such a — ^let me say such a three- 
QQH^xed arrangement — ^is really a great comfort to 

lU parties. 

Hedda. 

Ye0y I have often realized the want of a third, 
IQe we have been travelling. Ugh I to sit t6te-il- 
§ in Hie coupi. 
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Bbage. 
Happily, the wedding journey is over no w 



Hedda. 

[Shalcea her head.] The journey will be a long 
one — a long one yet. I have merely stopped at a 
station on the route. 

Bbaoe. 

Well, then one jumps out. And one amuses one's 
self a little, Mrs. Hedda. 

Hedda. 
I shall never jump out. 1 

Bbaok. 
Beally, never? 

Hedda. 

No. For there is always somebody here, who 



Bbaok. 

[La/ughmg.] Who looks at one's legs, do you 
mean? 
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Hedda. 
Just that. 

Bbage. 
Well, but, dear me 

Hedda. 

[ With aforbiddi'ng gesture.'] Don't like it. So I 
shall stay there sitting — where I now am. Tete-^ 
t^te. 

Bbage. 

Well, but then a third person gets in and joins 
the couple. 

Hedda. 

Ah well I That is another question. 



Brace. 
A tried, experienced friend- 



Hedda. 

Entertaining one with all sorts of lively sub- 
jects 

Bbaoe. 

\ 



And not a trace of the professional person 1 



^' 
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Hedda. 

[Avdibly drawmg in her breatL] Yes, that oer- 
tamly is a relief. 

Bbage. 

[Hea^a the otder door opened^ cmd gives a glance.] 
The triple alliance is concluded. 

Hedda. 
[Whispers.] And so the train starts again. 

George Tesman, in a gray walking-suit and soft felt 
hat, comes in from the hall. He ha>s a number of 
unbound books under his a/rm and in his pockets. 

Tesman. 

[Walks up to the table at the settee.] Puf! It was 
pretty hot, dragging all these things here. [Puis 
the books doum.] I am all in a perspiration, Hed- 
da. Well, well — so you have come, my dear 
Judge? Eh? Bertha did not tell me thai 

Bbaoe. 
[Bises.] I came up through the garden. 



i 
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Hedda. 
What books are those you have brought? 

Tesman. 

[Stcmda <md turns over the pages.'] Some new 
professional publications I was obliged to get. 

Hedda. 
! Professional publications ? 

Bbaoe. 

Aha! they are professional publications, Mrs. 

Tesman. 

[Brace and Hedda exchcmge a confident 

tial smile,] 

Hedda. 
Do you need any more professional publications ? 

Tesman. 

Yes. My dear Hedda, one can never have too 
many. One must follow what is written and 
printed. 
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Hedda. 
Yes, one must. 

Tesman. 

[Hcmdling the books.] And look here; I have 
got Ejlert Lovborg's new book too. [Passes it to 
her.] Do you care to glance at it, Hedda? Eh? 

Hedda. 

No, many thanks. Or — ^yes, perhaps I wiU pres- 
ently. 

Tesman. 
I looked through it a little as I came along. 

Bbaoe. 

I 

Well, what do you think of it — ^as a professional 
man? 

Tesman. 

I think it is wonderful how thoughtfuUy it is 
worked out. He never wrote so well before. [Col- 
lects the books in a heap.] But now I will carry all 
these in. It wiU be a pleasure to cut them all 
open ! And I must change my clothes a little. [To 
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Bbaoe.] We don't need to start just this moment ? 
Eh? 

Bbaoe. 

Oh, dear no ; there is not the slightest hurry. 

Tesman. 

Very well, then I will take my time. [Ooes off 
with the boohs, hut pauses in the doorway and turns.'] 
By the way, Hedda, Aunt Julie is not coming to see 
you this evening. 

Hedda. 

Why not ? Is it that a^Gedr of the hat which pre- 
vents her? 

Tesman. 

Oh, dear no. How can you think such a thing of 

Aunt Julie? Fancy ! But Aunt Bina is so 

awfully poorly, you see. 

Hedda. 
She is always that. 

Tesman. 

Yes, but to-day she was worse than usual, poor 
thing. 
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Hedda. 

Well, then it was perfectly reasonable that the 
other should stay with her. I wiU put up with it. 

Tesman. 

And you cannot imagine how awfully pleased 
Aunt Julie was, too, because you looked so well 
after your journey. 

Hedda. 
[Aside^ rises.] Oh, those everlasting aunts I \ 

Tesman. 
What? 

Hedda. 

[Gh)€s to the glass doors,] Nothing. 

Tesman. 
By-by, then. 

[He goes through the bach-room out to the 

right.] 

Bbage. 

What was that you were saying about a hat? 
8 
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Hedda. 



Oh ! it was only something about Miss Tesman 
yesterday. She threw her hat down upon a chair. 
4 [Looks at him aind smilea.l And so I pretended to 
think it was the servant-maid's. 

Brace. 

[Shobkea his head.] But, dear Mrs. Hedda, how 
could you do it? Such a nice old lady ! 

Hedda. 

[Nervotisly^ crosses the floor. ] Tes, you see, it 
just takes me like that all of a sudden. And then 
I canH help doing it. [Throws herself down into the 
arm-chair n/ear the stove.] Oh, I don't know how I 
am to explain it. 

Brace. 

[Behind the armchair.] You are not really hap- 
py ; that is what is the matter. 

Hedda. 

[Looks in front of her.] I don't know why I 
should be — ^happy. Or can you perhaps tell me? 
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Bbaoe. 

Yes ; amoDg other reasons because you have got 
just the home that you were wishing for. 

Hedda. 

[Looks up ai him and lavghs.'] Do you, too, be- ? 
Ueve in that story of the wish? 

Brace. 
Is there nothing in it, then? 

Hedda. 
Yes, to be sure ; there is something. 

Bbage. 



Hedda. 

There is this in it, that I used Tesman to take me 
home from eyening parties last summer. 

Bbage. 
Unfortunately, I lived in the opposite direction. 



». 



WeU? , 
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Hedda. 

That is trae. You went in the opposite direction 
last summer. 

Bbaoe. 

[Laughs.'] Shame upon you, Mrs. Hedda ! Well, 
but you and Tesman ? 

Hedda. 

Tes, well, we came by here one evening. And 
Tesman, poor fellow, he was at his wit's end to 
know what to talk about. So I thought it was too 
bad of such a learned person 



Brace. 
[Smilirvg dvbiously.'] Did you? H'm- 



Hedda. 

Yes, I positively did. And so — ^in order to help 
him out of his misery — ^I happened, quite thought- 
lessly, to say that I should like to live in this villa. 

Brace. 
Nothing more than that? 
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Hedda. 
Not that evening. 

Brace. 
But afterward? 

Hedda. 

Yes. My thoughtlessness had consequences, dear 
Judge. 

Brace. 

Unfortunately, your thoughtlessnesses only too 
often have, Mrs. Hedda. 

Hedda. 

Thanks ! But it was in this enthusiasm for Mr. 
Falk's villa that George Tesman and I found com- 
mon ground, do you see? That was the cause of 
engagement, and marriage, and wedding-tour, and 
all the rest of it. Yes, yes, Judge, one builds one's?} 
nest and one has to lie in it, I was almost saying. ' 

Brace. 

That is extraordinary. And so you really scarcely 
cared for this place at all ? 
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Hedda. 
Noy goodness knows I did not. 

Bbaoe. 

Tes, but now? Now that you have got it ar- 
ranged like a home for you? 

Hedda. 

Ugh ! there seems to me to be a smell of lavender 
and pot p(mrri in all the rooms. But perhaps 
Aunt Julie brought that smell with her. 

Bbaoe. 

[LcmgJdng.'l No, I think that must be a relic of 

Mrs. Falk. 

Hedda. 

.! Yes, it belongs to some dead person. It reminds 
me of flowers at a ball, the day after. [Folds her 
hands behind her neck, leans back in the chair and 
looks oJt hinu] Oh, Judge, you cannot conceive 
how frightfully bored I shall be out here. 

Bbaoe. 

Is there no occupation you can turn to to make 
life interesting to you, Mrs. Hedda ? 
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Hedda. 

An occupation in which there might be some- 
thing attractive? 

Bbaoe. 
Of course. 

Hedda. 

Goodness knows what sort of an occupation that 

might be. I often wonder whether [InJter^ 

rupts herself. 1 But it will never come to anything, 
either. 

Bbaoe. 

Who knows ? Let me hear what it is. 

Hedda. 

Whether I could get Tesman to take to politics, 

I mean. 

Bbaoe. 

[Lcmgha.l Tesman ! No, don't you know, such 
things as politics, they are not the sort of occupa- 
tion for him, not the least. 

Hedda. 

No, I believe that is so. But could I not make 
him take them up all the same ? 
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Brace. 

TeSy what satisfaction would that be to you if 
he is not a success ? Why would you have him do 
that? 

EDbdda. 

Because I am bored, I tell you. [After a paused 
Do you think it would be absolutely impossible for 
Tesman to become a cabinet minister? 

Bbaoe. 

H'm, you see, dear Mrs. Hedda, in order to be- 
eome that he must, first of all, be a tolerably rich 
man. 

Hedda. 

[Ridng impcUiently.] Tes, there you have it! 
It is this poverty that I have come into. [Crosses 
the floor,'] It is that which makes life so miser- 
able ! So perfectly ludicrous ! For that's what it 

is. 

Bbaoe. 

I believe, now, that the fault does not lie there. 

Hedda. 
Where then? 
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Brace. 

In the fact that you have never liyed through 
anything really stimulating. 

Hedda. 
Anything serious, you mean ? 

Bbaoe. 

Well, you may call it so, if you like. But now« 
perhaps, it may be coming. 

Hedda. 

Oh, you are thinking about the annoyances with 
regard to this wretched post of professor! But 
that is Tesman's own afibir. I shall not waste a 
thought on that, you may be sure. 

Bbaoe. 

No, no, never mind about that. But, suppose, 
now there were created what one, in the loftier 
style, might call more serious and more responsible 
claims upon you? \8raile8.'\ New claims, little 
Mrs. Hedda. 



\ 
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Hedda. 

[Angry, "l Be quiet. You shall never live to see 
anything of that sort 

Bbaoe. 

[Gautioualy.'] We wiU talk about that a year 
hence, at the very latest. 

Hedda. 

[Shortly.l I have no plans of that kind. Judge. 
Nothing that will have any claim upon me. 

Bbaoe. 

Would you not, like most other women, form 
plans for a vocation, such as ? 

Hedda. 

[Away neon' the glass door.] Ah, hold your 
tongue, I tell you ! It often seems to me that the 
only vocation I have in the world is for one single 
thing. 

Bbaoe. 

[Comes closer to her.] And what is that, if I 
may ask? 
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Hedda. 

\8tcmd8 cmd looks otd.] To bore the life out of 
myself. Now you know it. [Turns, looks toward 
the hachroom attd lavghs.] Tes, quite right ! We 
have the professor. 

Bbaoe. 

[Softly, in a warning voice.'] Now, now, now, 
Mrs. Hedda. 

George Tesbcan, in evening dress, with gloves and 
hat in his hand, comes from right side through 
back-^oom. 

Tesbcan. 

Hedda, has anyone come with a message from 
Ejlert Lovborg? Eh? 

Hedda. 
No. 

Tesbcan. 

Well, you will see that he will be here himself in 
a little while. 

Bbage. 

Do you really think he will oome? 
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Teeocan. 

Yes, I am almost sure of it For those aie only 
flying rumors that yon were repeating this moniing. 

Brack. 
Indeed? 

Tesman. 

Yes, at all events Atmt Julie said that she neyer 
would believe that he would stand in my way after 
to-day. Fancy that ! 

Brack. 
Well, then it is all right. 

Tesman. 

\Put8 his hat vnth his gloves in it on chmr to 
right."] Yes, but I must really be allowed to wait 
for him as long as there's a chance. 

Brace. 

We have plenty of time for that. Nobody comes 
to me until seven o'clock — ^half-past seven. 
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Tesman. 

Well, then we can keep Hedda company till 
then. And keep an eye on the time. Eh ? 

Hedda. 

[Ga/rries Bbaoe's overcoat and hat over to the 
settee.] And if the worst comes to the worst Mr. 
Lovborg can sit here with me. 

Bbaoe. 

[Wishes to carry the things himself.] Oh, please 
don't, Mrs. ! What do you mean by the worst ? 

Hedda. 
If he will not go with you and Tesman. 

Tesbcan. 

[Looks dubiously at her.] But, dear Hedda, do 
you think it would be quite the thing for him to 
stay here with you? Eh? Becollect that Aunt 
Julie can't come. 

Hedda. 

^o, but Mrs. Elvsted is coming. And so we 
three can have a cup of tea together. 



\ 
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Tesman. 
TeB, in thtxt case, all right. 

Bbaoe. 

[Smil^.l And that would, perhaps, be the wis- 
est thing for him. 

Hedda. 
Why? 

Bbaoe. 

Good gracious, Mrs. Tesman, you have teased 
me often enough about my little bachelor parties. 
You ought not to associate with any but men of 
the highest principles, you used to say. 

Hedda. 

But Mr. Lovborg has the highest principles pos- 
sible now. A sinner that repents 

Bebtha appears at the Judl-door. 

Bebtha. 

Pleasei ma'amy there's a gentleman that wishes 
to 
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Hedda. 
Yes, show him in. 

Tesman. 

[Aside.] I am certain it is he ! Fancy that ! 

pSjLEBT LoVBORG comes in from the hall. He is 
slim and thin ; the same age as Tesbcan, hut looks 
older and somewhat worn. Hair and heard dark- 
hrown ; face long, pale, hut with red patches on the 
cheeknborves. He is dressed in an elegant, hlack, 
perfectly new visiting suit. Dark gloves and tall 
hat in his hamd. He remains standing in the 
neighborhood of the door and hows hastily. Seems 
a little embarrassed.'] 

Tesman. 

[Ooes to him amd shakes hands.] Well, dear 
Ejlert, so we really meet once more ! 

Ejlebt Loybobg. 

[Speaking in a low voice.] Thank you for your 
letter. [Approaxihes Hedda.] May I venture to 
hope that you, too, will shake hands with me, Mrs. 
Tesman? 
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Hedda. 

[Shakes hands with Aim.] Welcome, Mr. Lov- 
borg. [ With a gesture.] I don't know whether you 
two gentlemen ? 

LOVBORG. 

[Botving slightly.] Mr. Justice Brack, I believe. 

Bbagk. 
[In the same way.] Certainly. Some years ago. 

Tesman. 

[To LoVBORG, tvith his hands on his shovMers.] 
And now, Ejlert, you are to feel exactly as if you 
were at home. Isn't he, Hedda? For I hear you 
are going to settle down here in town. Eh ? 

LOVBORG. 

I want to. 

Tesman. 

Well, that is very natural. Listen, I have got 
your new book. But the truth is I have not had it 
long enough to read it through yet. 
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LOTBOBO. 

You may spare yourself that trouble. 

Tesman. 
What do you mean by that? 

LoYBOBG. 

Oh, there is not anything much in ii 

Tesman. 
No, fancy ! you yourself say that? 

Bbaoe. 
But it is being tremendously praised, I hear. 

LOTBOBO. 

That is what I wanted. And so I wrote the book 
in such a way that everybody could agree with it. 



Bbaok. 



Very sagacious. 
9 
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Tesmav. 
Tea, but — dear Ejlert ! 

LOVBORG. 

For my object now is to rebuild a position for 
myself. B^in afresh. 

Tesman. 

[Slightly embarrcLaaed.'] Ah! you wish to do 
that? Eh? 

LoVBORG. 

[SmileSy pida Ma hat down, and takea a packet 
torapped up in paper out of hia coat pocket.] But 
when this is published, George Tesman, you must 
read this. For thia is the real thing. What I am 

part of myself . 

Tesman. 

Indeed ! And what may that be ? 

LOYBOBG. 

This is the continuation. 

Tesicah. 
The continuation ? Of what ? 
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LoVBOBO. 

Of the book 

Tesman. 
Of the new book? 

liOVBORG. 

Certainly. 

Tesbcan. 
Yes ; but, E jlert, that comes down to our days I 

LOVBORG. 

YeSy it does. And this treats of the future. 

Tesman. 

Of the future? But, good gracious, we don't 
know anything about that ! 

LoTBOBG. 

No. But there are several things though can be 
said about it all the same. [Opens the jpacketJ] 
You will see here 

Tesman. 

That is not your handwritiog. 
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LOVBORG. 

I have dictated it. [Turns over the pages.] It is 
divided into two sections. The first is about the 
civilizing forces of the fatnre. And the other [goe^ 
on turning the pages] is about the civilizing progress 
of the future. 

Tesman. 

Extraordinary ! It would never have occurred to 
me to write about that. 

Hedda. 

[At the glass door. Drums on the pa/nes.] ETm 
— ^no, no ! 

LOVBORG. 

[PtUs the papers back into their envelope and lays 
the package on the table.] I brought it with me be- 
cause I thought I would read you a little of it this 
evening. 

Tesman. 

That was awfully nice of you. But — this even- 
ing [Looks at Brack.] I really don't know 

what to say about that. 
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LOYBOBG. 

Welly then, another time. There is no hurry. 

Bbaoe. 

I must tell you, Mr. Lovborg, there is a Uttle 
gathering at my house this evening. Chiefly for 
Tesman, you understand. 

LoYBOBG. 

[Looking f<yr his hat.'\ Ah ! then I won't stay any 
longer. 

Bbaoe. 

No, just listen. Will you not give me the pleas- 
ure of coming too? 

LoYBOBG. 

[Short cmd firm.] No, I can't do that. Thank 
you so much. 

BBiLOE. 

Oh, now do I We shall be a little select circle. 
And you may depend upon it that we shall make it 
"lively," as Mrs. Hed — , as Mrs. Tesman says. 
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LOVBOBO. 

I don't doubt that. But all the same- 



Bbaoe. 

You might bring your manuscript and read it to 
Tesman there in my house. For I have rooms 

enough. 

Tesman. 

Yes, think, Ejlert, you might do that ! Eh? 

Hedda. 

{Joining them.'] But, dear, suppose Mr. Loyborg 

does not wish to. I am certain Mr. Lovborg would 

like much better to stay here and have dinner with 

me. 

Lovborg. 

[Oozes aJt her.] With you, Mrs. Tesman? 

Hedda. 
And with Mrs. telvsted. 

Lovborg. 

Ah I [ With a gesture of refused.] I met her just 
now in the middle of the day. 
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Hedda. 

Did you? Yes, she is coming. And therefore 
it is almost a matter of necessity that you should 
stay, Mr. Lovborg. Or else she wiU have nobody 
to see her home. 

LOYBOBO. 

That is true. Yes, many thanks, Mrs. Tesman, 
then I wiU stay. 

Hedda. 

Then I wiU just give the servant a few direc- 
tions. 

[8he goes over to the Jicdirdoor and rings. Bebtha 
comes in, Hedda tcdks aside to her a/nd points 
to the hack room. Bebtha vjods amd goes out 
agcdn.] 

Tesbcan. 

[At the same time to Ejlebt Lovbobg.] Tell me, 
Ejlert, is it this new subject — this about the future 
— ^which you intend to lecture about ? 

Lovbobg. 
Yes. 
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Tesman. 

For I heard at the bookseller's that you are to 
deliver a course of lectures here in the autumn. 

LOYBORG. 

Yes, I am. You must not blame me for that, 
Tesman. 

Tesman. 



No, of course not I But- 



LOYBOBG. 

I can easily understand that it must seem rather 
proYoking to you. 

Tesman. 

Oh, for my sake I cannot expect that you 

LOYBORG. 

But I wait until you have got your nomination. 

Tesman. 

Are you going to wait? Yes, but — ^but — then 
are you not going to contest the post with me? 
Eh? 
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LOYBOBG. 



No. I will merely triumph over you. In the ( 
popular judgment. 

Tesman. 

But, good Lord, then Aunt Julie was right all 
along ! Oh, yes, I knew that was how it would be ! 
Hedda! Fancy — Ejlert Lovboi^ is not going to 
oppose us after alL 

Hedda. 

r P 

[8ha/rply.'\ Us? Pray keep me out of it. \ 

[She crosses to the back room, where Bebtha is stamd- 
ing, and spreading a tablecloth vnth decamters and 
glasses on the table, Hedda nods approvingly and 
crosses hack again. Bebtha goes out,'\ 

Tesman. 

[At the same time.] But you, Judge Brack, what 
do you say to this ? Eh? 

Bbage. 

Well, I say that honor and victory — ^h'm — they 
may be monstrous fine things 
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Tbskan. 

Yes, of course, they may be. At the same 

time 

Hedda. 

[Looks at Tesman tuith a cold smile.] I think 
that you stand there and look as if you were thun- 
derstruck. 

Tesman. 

Yes — ^that's about it — ^I ahnost fancy 



Bbace. 

But that was a thunder-storm that hung over us, 

Mrs. Tesman. 

Hedda. 

[Points to the back room,] Won't you gentlemen 
go in and take a glass of cold punch? 

Bbaoe. 

[Looks at his watch.] As a stirrup-cup? Well, 
that won't be a bad idea. 

Tesman. 

Splendid, Hedda ! Perfectly splendid I In such 
a happy mood as I now feel in 
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Hedda. 
Ton too, I hope, Mr. Lovboig? 

LOTBOBG. 

[Be/using.] No, many thanks. Not for me. 

Braoe. 

But, good Lord, cold pmich isn't poison, that I 
know of. 

LoVBOBO. . / 

/ / ' ' 
Perhaps not for every one. ^ ^ 

Hedda. 

I shall keep Mr. Lovborg company while yon go 
in. 

Tesmak. 

Yes, yes, dear Hedda, do that. 

[He and Brace go into the back room, sit doum, drink 
punch, smoke cigarettes, and talk cheerfvlly during 
the following di(dogue. Ejlert Loybobg remmna 
fAanding neaor the stove, Hedda goes to the toriting' 
table.] 
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Hedda. 



[Baisirvg her voice a little,'] Now, I will sho^ 
you some photographs, if you like. For Tesman 
and I — ^we made a tour through the Tyrol as we 
came home. 

[She comes vnth cm oiJhmti^ which she places on the 
table near the sofa and sits on the upper corner of 
the latter. Ejlert Loyborg goes closer , stops, and 
gazes at her. Then he takes a chair and sits dotvn 
at her left side vnth his hack to the farther room.] 



Hedda. 

[Opens the album.] Do you see this mountain 
landscape, Mr. Lovborg ? This is the Ortler group. 
Tesman has written it underneath. You see it 
here : The Ortler Ghroup, near Meran. 

LoTBOBG'. 

[Who has gazed at her all this tirrvey says slowly in 
a low tone of voice.] Hedda — Gabler 1 

Hedda. 
[GUmces quickly at Atm.] Well ! Hush ! 
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LoYBORG, 

[.8^960^ softly,'] Hedda Gabler ! 

Hedda. 

[LooTca in the album.] Yes, that used to be my 
name. Then — when we two knew one another. 

LOYBOBG. 

And henceforward — and all my life long — ^I must 
get out of the habit of saying Hedda Gtabler. 

Hedda. 

[Goes on tv/ming over the leaves.] Yes, you must. 
And I think you ought to practise it in time. The 
sooner the better, I think. 

LOYBOBG. 

[With resefrdful expression.] Hedda Gbbler mar* 
ried ! And to — Gootge Tesman ! 

Hedda. 
Yes, that's how it is. 
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LOYBOBG. 

Oh, Hedda, Hedda I how could you throw yotir- 
self away like that? 

Hedda. 

[Looks sharply at him.] Now! None of that 
here. 

LOYBORG. 

None of what, do you mean? 

Tesman comes in and approaches the sofa. 

Hedda. 

[Hears him coming and says indifferently.] And 
this, Mr. Lovborg, this is down from the Ampezzo 
VaUey. Just look at the peaks there. [Looks 
kindly at Tesman.] What are these wonderful 
peaks called, dear? 

Tesman. 
Let me see. Oh ! Those are the Dolomites. 

Hedda. 

So they are, yes. Those are the Dolomites, Mr. 
Lovborg. 
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Tbsman. 

Hedda, dear, I was jnst going to ask whether we 
should not bring you in a little punch ? For your- 
self at all events ? Eh? 

Hedda. 

Oh, thanks. And one or two biscuits as well, per- 
haps. 

Tesman. 

No cigarettes? 

Hedda. 
No. 

Tesman. 
Very welL 

[He goes into the bcuik room cmd out to right. Brack 
sits there and now and then glances ai Hedda omd 

LOYBORG.] 

LOVBOBG. 

\In a low mice, as before.] Answer me, Hedd& 

a—. ^ y^ ^ i ,« I 

How could ym go and do all this? 

Hedda. 

[ApparerUly absorbed in the album.] If you go on 
saying " thou " to me I shall not talk to you any 
more. 
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LOTBOBG. 

Mayl not say "thou'' when we are by onrselYeB ? 

Hedda. 

No. Tou may be allowed to think it. But you 
must not say it. 

LOYBOBG. 

Ah I I understand. It clashes with your love — 
for Gboi^e Tesman. 

Hedda. 

i [Olcmces at him amd smilesJ] Loye ? No, that is 

\ a joke ! 

4 

LOTBOBG. 

Not love then? 

Hedda. 

No sort of unfaithfulness, either I I won't hear 
of anything of that kind. 

LOTBOBG. 

Hedda, just give me an answer about one thing. 
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Hbdda. 
Hush! 

Tesman, vnth a aervtette, cornea from the back room. 



Tesman. . 

Come» then ! Here are the good things. 

\He spreads the cloth on the table.] 

Hedda. 
"Why, do you lay the cloth yourself? 

Tesman. 

[Fills up the glasses.] Yes, because it seems such \ 
fun to wait upon you, Hedda. 

Hedda. 

But now, you haye filled both glasses. And Mr. ) 
Lovborg di not wish for any. ' 

Tesican. 

No, bat Mrs. El-vsted is sure to oome in a min« 

ute. 

10 
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Hbdda. 
YeSy that is true — ^Mrs. Elvsted- 



Tesman. 

Had you foigotten her ? Eh? 

Hedda. 

We were so absorbed in these photographs. 
[Shows him a picture,] Do you recollect this little 
mountaiii-Tillage ? 

Tesman. 

Ah, that is the one below the Brenner Pass I It 
was there that we stayed all night— ^ — 

Hedda. 
And met all those entertaining tourists. 

Tesman. 

Tes, to be sure, it was there. Fancy — ^if we 
could have had you with us, Ejlert ! Well ! 

[He goes in agmn cmd sits down by 

Brack.] 
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LOTBOBG. 



Jnst give me an answer about one thing, Hed- 
da 

Hedda. 
WeU? 

LOYBOBG. 

Was there no love in your relation to me either ? 
Not a splash — not a gleam of love over that either? 

Hedda. 

I wonder if there really was ? For my part I 
feel that we were two very good comrades. Two 
thoroughly intimate friends. [SmiUs.'l Tou es- 'c/ 
pecially were awfully frank ^J 

LOVBOBG. 

B ™ yc ,ho ™h,a it to be ■«. 

Hedda. 

When I look back upon it, there was certainly 
something beautiful, something fascinating — some- 
thing spirited it seems to me there was about — 
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about that secret intimacy — that comradeahip, 
which no Uving human being had a suspicion of. 

LOTBOBO. 

Yes, isn't that so, Heddal Was there not? 
When I used to come up to see your father of a 
morning — and the general sat away by the window 
and read the papers — ^with his back to us. 

Hedda. 
And we, on the settee. 

LOYBOBO. 

Always with the same iUustiated newspaper in 
front of us 

Hedda. 
For want of an album, yes. 

LOTBOBO. 

Yes, Hedda — and when I used to confess to you. 
Told you about myself, things that nobody else 
knew in those days. Sat there and admitted that 
I had been out on the loose for whole days and 
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nights. Out on the loose for days iaiid days. Ah, 
Hedda, what gcwer was it in you that forced me 
to acknowledge things like that ? w » 



cP^ 



Hedda. 
Do you think it was a power in me ? 

LOYBOBO. 

Yes, how else can I explain it ? And all those 
— ^those mysterious questions that you used to ask \ 

me 

Hedda. 

And which you understood so thoroughly. 

LOTBOKG. 

That you could sit and ask such things ! Quite 
boldly. 

Hedda. 

Mysteriously, if you please. 

Loybobg. 

Yes, but boldly, all the same. Ask me — about 
things of that kind. 
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Hedda. 
And that you could answer, Mr. LoVbozg. 

LOYBOBO. 

Yes, that is just what I do not understand — ^now 
looking back upon it. But tell me then, Hedda — 
was not love at the basis of that relation ? Had 
not you an idea that you could wash me clean, if 
only I came to you in confession? Was it not so ? 

Hedda. 
No, not quite. 

LOVBORG. 

Then what actuated you ? 

Hedda. 

Can't you understand that a young girl — ^if it can 
be done in— in secret 

LOYBORG. 

WeU? 

Hedda. 

. Might want very much to get a peep into a 
world which 
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LOTBOBO. 

Which ^? 

Hedda. 

Which she is not allowed to know anything 
about? 

LOVBOBG. 

Then that was it ? 

Hedda. 
That too. That too — I ahnost fancy. 

LOTBORG. 

Comradeship in the desire of life. But why 
could it not be thai as well ? 

Hedda. 
That was your own fault. 

LOYBORG. 

It was you who were to blame. 

Hedda. 

Yes, there was the impending danger that the 
real thing would assert itself in our relation. You 
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ought to be ashamed, Ejlert Lovboig ; how could 
you take advantage of me — of your bold comrade ? 

LOTBOBG. 

[Wrings his havds.l Oh, why did you not take 
it up in earnest ! Why did you not shoot me 
down as you threatened to do ? 

Hedda. 
I was so afraid of the scandal 

LOYBOHG. 

' Yes, Hedda, you are a coward at heart 

Hedda. 

A frightful coward. [Moves,"] But that was 
fortunate for you. And now you have found the 
loveliest consolation up at Elvsted's. 

LOVBORG. 

I know what Thea has confided to you. 

Hedda. 

And perhaps you have confided something to 
her about us two ? 
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LoTBOBG. 

Not a word. She is too stupid to understand 
that sort of thing. 

Hedda. 
Stupid? 

LOVBOBO. 

In that kind of thing she is stupid. I ) 

Hedda. 

And I am cowardly. [Bends nearer to Aim, vnthr 
otU looking him in the face, and says in a lower tone 
of voice.] But now I will confide something to yotu 

LOYBOBG. 

[InqtUsMve.] Well ? 



Hedda. 
That I dared not shoot you down- 



LOYBOBG. 

Yes? 
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HSDBA. 

That was not my most arrant oowairdioe that 

evening. 

LoYBOBG. 

[Looks at her a momerU, v/nderstands^ a/nd possum- 
otely whispers.^ Oh, Hedda! Hedda Gablerl 
Now I catch a glimpse of the hidden reascm of our 
comradeship. You and I ! It was the longing 
for life in you, after all 

I 

Hedda. 

[Softly^ with a keen eapressiorL] Take care! 
Don't believe anything of that ! [It begins to grow 
dark. The hall door is opened from outside by 
BEBTHiL Hedda shuts the album amd calls outy 
smiling.'] Now, at last ! Dearest Thea, come in! 

Mrs. Elvsted comes from the hall. She is dressed 
for the evening. The door is closed behind her. 

Hedda. 

[From the sofa, holds out her arms to her.] Dear 
Thea, you can't think how impatient I have been 
for you ! 
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[During this time Mbs. Elvbted has eocchmged a 
alight greeting tvith the gerUlemen in the back room, 
then goes across to the table, and holds otd her 
hand to Hedda. Ejlebt LdTBOBO has risen. 
He cmd Mbs. Elvsted greet one another with a 
silent nod.'] 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

Ought I not to go in and chat a little with youi 
husband? 

Hedda. 

By no means. Let those two sit there. They 
will soon be off. 

Mbs. Eltbted. 
Are they going ? 

Hedda. 
Yes, they are going off to a caroose. 

Mbs. Elvsted. 
[Bapidly to Lovbobg.] You as well ? 

liOVBOBa 

Na 
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Hedda. 
Mr. Lovboig — ^he stays with us. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

{Takes a chcdr and is going to sit down at his 
side.'] Oh ! how nice it is to be here. 

Hedda. 

No, thanks, my little Thea ! Not there ! You 
come right over here to me. I will be between 
you. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Yes, just as you like. 
[She goes round the table and sits down on the sofa on 
the left side ofELEDDJL. Loybobg sits down in the 
chair again.'] 

Loybobg. 

[After a short pause^ to Hedda.] Is she not 
loYely to sit and look at? 

Hedda. 
[Strokes her hair lightly.] Merely to look at? 
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LOTBOBG. 

Tea For we two — ^she and I — we are two gen- * 
uine comrades. We believe implicitly in one an- 
other. And so we can sit and talk so confidential- 
ly to one another 

Hedda. 

Without any mystery, Mr. Lovborg ? \ 

LOTBOBO. 

WeU 

Mbs. Elysted. 

[Softly clinging to Hedda.] Oh, how fortunate I \ 
am, Hedda! For, fancy, he says that I inspire V 
him too. 

Hedda. 

[Looks cU her vnth a smile.] No, dear, does he say 
that? 

LOTBOBG. 

And then the courage in action that she haa, Mrs. 
Tesman. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Oh, goodness! /courage! 
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LOYBOBO. 

Immensely — ^when it refers to the comrade. 

Hedda. 
L Yes, courage^ yes ! If one only had it. 

LOTBOBG. 

What do you mean, then ? 

Hedda. 

Then one could perhaps manage to live one's life, 
[Turns suddenly,'] But now, my dearest Thea, now 
you must drink up a good glass of cold punch. 

Mbs. Elvsted. 
No, thanks, I never drink things of that kind. 

Hedda. 
Well, then, you at least, Mr. Lovborg. 

LOVBOBG. 

Thanks, nor I either. 
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Mbs. Elybted. 
No, nor he either ! 

Hedda. 
\Ix)ok8 firmly cd him.'\ But if I wish it? 

LOTBOBG. 

Oan't help it! 

Hedda. 

[Lcmghs.'] Then I have no power over you at all, 
poor I? 

LOVBOBG. 

Not in that direction. 

Hedda. 

Seriously speaking, I think you ought to do it 
all the same. For your own sake. 

Mbs. Elvbted. 
No, but, Hedda ! 

liOVBOBG. 

Why? 
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Hedda. 
Or for other people's sake, I ought to say. 

LQybobo. 
Indeed? 

Hedda. 

Otherwise people might easily get the impres- 
sion that you did not — really — ^feel yourself per- 
fectly confident — perfectly sure of yourself. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 
[Aaide.'l Oh, no, Hedda ! 

LOYBOBG. 

People may get whatever impression they choose 
for the present. 

Mbs. Elvsted. 
[Joyfully. "] Yes, is not that so? 

Hedda. 
I noticed that so plainly in Judge Brack just now. 
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LOYBOBG. 

Wliat did you notice ? 

Hedda. 

He smiled so scornfully when you dared not go 
in there to the table. 

LOTBORG. 

Dared not I I preferred, of course, to stay here 
and talk to you. 

Mbs. Elysted. 
That was so natural, Hedda I 

Hedda. 

But the Judge could not possibly know that. 
And I saw that he gave a sndle and glanced at Tes- 
man when you dared not go with them to that 
wretched little banquet. 

LOTBOBG. 

Dared I Do you say that I did not dare? 

11 
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Hbdda. 

NolL Batihatisliofw JodgeBteckmideistood 
it 

IiOYBQBa. 

Well,lethi] 



Hedda. 
Then joa wSl not go with them ? 

I shall stay here with yoa and Thea. 

Mbs. £lybted. 
Te8| Hedda^ you may be sore that is best 

Hedda. 

\8fmle8 and nods with approvai to Lotbobg.] 
Finn as a rock, then! Booted in principle for 
\ all times and seasons ! There, that's what a man 
should be ! [Turns to Mbs. Elybted and pats her.] 
Well, was not that what I said when yoa came 
here so awfolly anzioos this morning ? 

[Starting.] Anxious ! 
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Mrs. Elysted. 
[Terrified.] Hedda, Hedda, then- 

Hedda. 



Just lcK>k yourself ! It is not necessary that you 

should go about in this mortal dread [Inter- 

ruptingj] Well^now we can all three be in high 
spirits I 

LOVBORG. 

Ah I what is the meaning of all this, Mrs. Tes- 
man? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Gk)od gracious, Hedda I What are you saying ? 
What are you doing? 

Hedda. 



Be quiet ! That disgusting Judge is sitting there 
and keeping his eye on you. 

LOYBORG. 

/ 

hk mortal dread? For the sake of me? 



) 
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Mrs. Elysted. 

[Aside^ complaining.] Oh, Hedda, now you have 
made me perfectly miserable ! 

LOVBORG. 

[Looks steadily at her for a little while. His /ace 
is gloomy.] Then that was my comrade's frank 
faith in me. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Beseechingly.] Ah ! dearest friend, you must 
listen to me first 

LoVBORG. 

[Takes one full glass of punch, lifts it and says 
softly, toith husky voice.] Tour health, Thea ! 

[He empties the glass, puts it dotvn and 
takes the other.] 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Aside.] O Hedda, Heddal how coiild you 
wish for this? 

Hedda. 

Wish I I! Are you mad? 
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LOVBORG. 

And a health to you also, Mrs. Tesman. Thanks 
for the truth. The living truth ! 

[He drinks arvd wishes to refill the glcLss.] 

Hedda. 

[Lc^s her hand upon his arm,] There, there! 
No more for the moment. Bemember, that you are 
going to tiie party. 

Mbs. Elysted. 
No, no, no I 

Hedda. 

Hush I They are sitting and watching you. 

LOVBORG. 

[Ptds the glass away.] Thea, now tell the truth. 

Mbs. Elysted. 
YeftI 

LoYBORG. 

Had the Sheriff any idea you* were following me ? 
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Mbs. Elysted. 

[Wringing her hands.'] Oh, Hedda, do you hear 
what he asks ? 

LOVBORG. 

Was it an agreement between him and you that 
you should come up to town and spy after me ? 
Perhaps it was the Sheriff himself that made you 
do it ? Aha ! Perhaps he thought he could make 
use of me in his office again ! Or was it at the 
card-table he missed me ? 



Mrs. Elvsted. 
[Aside^ mocming,] Oh, Lovboi^, Lovborg- 



LOVBORG. 

[Snatches a glass amd tries to Jill if] A health to 
the old Sheriff too ! 

Hedda. 

[Refusing,'] No more now. Bemember, you 
have to go and read aloud to Tesman. 

Lovborg. 

[Quieter, pushes the glass away.] That was stupid 
of me, Thea, that was. To take it up in such a way. 
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I mean. Don't be angry with me, my dear, dear 
comra de. You shall see — you and other people — 
that if I was fallen now I am up again ! By your 
help, Thea. 

Mrs. Elysted. 

[Beaming with delight] Oh, thank God ! 
[Meanwhile Brace has looked at his watch. He amd 
Teshan get up amd come into the drawing-room.] 

Brace. 

[TaJees his hat amd overcoat.] Yes, Mrs. Tesman, 
it is now time for us. 

Hedda. 
That is all right. 

liOVBORG. 

[Oets up.] For me, too, Mr. Justice. 

Mrs. Elysted. 
[Aside efidreaUng.] Oh, Lovboi^, don't do it 1 

Hedda. 
[Pinches her arm.] They hear you 1 
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Mrs. Elvsted. 
[Gives a slight scream,] Au ! 

LOYBOBG. 

[To Bbaoe.] You were so kind as to inyite me. 

Brace. 
Well, will you come, after all ? 

LOYBOBG. 

Yes, many thanks. 

Bbage. 
I shall be most delighted. 

LoYBOBG. 

[Draws the packet of MS. toward Aiw, ami says 
to Tesman.] For I should like to submit one or 
two points to you before I send it oS. 

Tesman. 

No, fancy! that will be amusing! But, dear 
Hedda, how wiU Mrs. Elvsted be seen home? 
Eh? 
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Hedda. 
Oh, that can always be managed somehow. 

LOYBOBG. 

[Looks toward the ladies.] Mrs. Elvsted? Of 
course I am coming back to fetch her. [Closer.] 
About ten o'clock, Mrs. Tesman? How will that 
do? 

Hedda. 
Yes, certamly. That will do splendidly. 

Tesman. 

Well, then, that is all right. But you must not 
expect me so early, Hedda. 

Hedda. 

Oh, my dear, stay as long — as long as ever you 
like. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[In concealed agony.] Mr. Lovborg, I shall be 
waiting here until you come. 
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LOYBOBG. 

[With Ids hat in his hcmd,] Of course, Mrs. 
ElystecL 

Bbaoe. 

And now we are off for a happy day, gentlemen I 
I hope we shall make it "Uyely," as a certain 
lovely lady puts it. 

Hedda. 

Ah I if only the lovely lady could be present in- 
visibly. 

Bbaoe. 
Why invisibly ? 

Hedda. 

To hear a little of your unadulterated liveliness, 
Mr. Justice. 

Bbaoe. 

[Latighs.] I would not advise the lovely lady to 
do that. 

Tesman. 

[Also laughs.] Well, that is a good joke, Hedda 1 
Fancy that ! 
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BfiiLOE. 

Now good-by, good-by, ladieB. 

LdVBOBG. 

\Bow8 as he goes.'] About ten o'dook, then. 
[Braoe, Loybobg, cmd Tesman go orU through the 
hall door. At the same time Bebtha comes from 
the hack room with a lighted lamp, which she puts 
down on the drawing-room table ami goes out the 
same vKiyJ] 

Mbs. Elysted. 

[Has risen and walks about nneasily.] Hedda, 
Hedda, what will be the end of all this ? 



Heddi« 

Ten o'clock — ^when he is coming to fetch you. 
I see him before me. With Tine-leayes in his hair. 
^ >t and bold 

Mb& Elvbtbd. 
Tee, if it only might be sa 









\ 
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Hedda. 

And you see he has regained ggrj^eiLoyer himself. 
He is now a free man for the rest of his life. 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

Oh, goodness, yes — if he might only come back 
as you see him. 

Hedda. 

So, and not otherwise will he come ! [Bises arid 
approaches her.] Ton may doubt him as long as 
you wilL I believe in him. And now we shall 
try 

Mrs. Elvsted. 
There is something mysterious about you, Hedda. 

Hedda. 

Yes, there is. I wish for once in my life to have 
power over the fate of a human being. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 
Have you not got that ? 
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Hedda. 
Haven't — ^and never have had. 

Mrs. Elysted. 

I 

But not over yonr husband? 

Hedda. 

Oh, that would not be worth taking much | 
trouble about. Oh, if you could only know how 
poor I am. And you are allowed to be so rich. 
[Looks passionately at her.'] I beUeye I shall scorch | 
your hair off, after alL 

Mrs. Elysted. 

Let me go I let me go! I am afraid of you, 
Hedda. 

Bebtha. 

[In the doorway.] Tea is served in the dining- 
room, ma'am. 

Hedda. 



Very welL We are coming. 
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Mbs. Elysted. 

No, no, no ! I wish to go home alone I Now, at 
onoe! 

Hedda. 

Nonsense I Ton shall have tea first, you little 
simpleton. And then, at ten o'clock, comes Ejlert 
Lovborg, with vine-leaves in his hair. 

[She drags Mbs. Elvsted almost by 
force to the doorway. '\ 



END OF SECOND AOT. 



ACT m. 

The room ai Tesman's. The curtains are dra/um in 
front of the doorway and of the glass door. The 
lamp, with a shade over it, bums, half turned down, 
on the table. In the stove, the door of which is 
open, there has been a fire, which is now almost 
out. 

Mrs. Eltbted, wrapped in a great beaver cloaks 
and ivith her feet on a footstool, sits close to the 
stove, sunken back in the armrchmr. Hedda lies, 
dressed, asleep on the sofa, with a rug over her. 

Mbs. Elybted. 

[After a pa/use, sits up quickly in her chair amd 
listens keenly. Then sinks toearily bcSSk again and 
softly murmurs.'] Not yet 1 O Gk)d 1 O Gk)d 1 — 
not yet I 

Bebtha comes in ca/uHously, listening, throvgh the 
hall door. She has a letter in her hand. 
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Mrs. Elysted. 

[Turns cund whispers sharply.] Well, has any- 
one been here? 

Bebtha. 

[Aside.] Yes, just now a girl came with this let- 
ter. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Quickly f holding out her hand.] A letter I Give 
it me! 

Bebtha. 

No, it is for the Doctor, ma'am. 

Mbs. Elysted. 
Ahl 

Bebtha. 

It was Miss Tesman's maid who brought it. I 
will put it here on the table. 

Mrs. Elysted. 
Yes, do. 

Bebtha. 

[Lays dovm the letter.] I had better put out the 
lamp. For it is merely being wasted. 
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Mbs. Elybted. 
TeB| put it out. It will soon be light now. 

Bebtha. 
[Pvt8 it out.] It is quite light, ma'am. 

Mbs. Elysted. 
Yes, broad daylight ! And not come home jet. 

Bebtha. 

Oh, goodness! I thought that that was what 
would happen. 

Mbs. Elysted. 
Did you think so? 

Bebtha. 

TeSy when I saw that a certain person was come 
to town again — ^and went off with them. We have 
heard a good deal about that gentleman before 
now. 

Mbs. Elysted. 
Don't talk so loud. Tou will wake your mistress. 

12 
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Bebtha. 

[IjOoJcs at the sofa cmd sighs.] No, let her sleep, 
poor thing. Shall I make up the fire a little ? 

Mbs. Elybted. 
Thanks, not for me. 

Bebtha. 
Very well, then. 

[She goes out softly through the haXIrdoor. 

Hedda. 

[Wakes up aJt the shvtting of the door^ amd looks 
up.] What is it? 

Mbs. Elysted. 
It was only the servant. 

Hedda. 

[Looks round.] Ah ! in here ! Yes, I reooUect 
now. [Sits up on the sofa, stretches her self and rubs 
her eyes.] What o'clock is it, Thea? 

Mbs. Elysted. 
It is past seven, now. 
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B!edda. 
When did Tesman come? 

Mbs. Eltbtbd. 
He has not come yet. 

B!edda. 
Not come home yet? 

Mbs. Elybted. 
[Biaea.'] Nobody has come. 

B!edda. 

And we who sat here and watched and waited up 
till four o'clock 

Mbs. Elysted. 

[Wrings her hcmda.'] And whoA I expected of 
him! 

Hedda. 

\Yavm8 amd says, wiih her hoimd before her motUhi] 
Ah, yes, we might have spared ourselves that 
trouble. 
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Mbs. Elybted. 
Have yon been able to sleep at all? 

Hedda. 

Oh, yes. I beUeve I have had a very good sleep. 
Didn't you? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Not one moment. I could not, Hedda. It was 
absolutely impossible for me. 

Hedda. 

[Biaea and goes across to her.] There, there, 
there ! There is nothing to be anxious about. I 
know perfectly well what has happened. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Tes, what do you suppose, then ? Can you tell 
me? 

Hedda. 

Well, of course they went on drinking at the 
Judge's for a frightful time— ^^ 
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Mbs. Elvsted. 

Oh, dear, yes — ^they did to be sure. But at the 

same time 

Hedda. 

And so, you see, Tesman did noc like to <K>me 
home and make a noise and ring us up in the mid- 
dle of the night. [Laughs.'] Perhaps did not par- 
ticularly wish to show himself, either, in such a 
very jovial condition. 

Mbs. Elvsted. 
But, my dear, where can he have gone ? 

Hedda. 

He is gone up to his aunt's, of course, and has 
had out his sleep there. They keep up his old 

room. 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

No, he can't be there. For a letter has just 
come for him from Miss Tesman. There it is. 

Hedda. 

Beally? [Looka at the address.] Yes, it cer- 
tainly is from Aunt Julie herself. Well, then, he 
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mnst have stayed all night at the Judge's house. 
And Ejlert Lovborg — he is sitting, with vine- 
leaves in his hair, and reading aloud. 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

Oh, Hedda, you merely go on saying what you 
don't yourself beKeve a word of. 

Hedda. 
You really are a little ninny, Thea. 

Mbs. Elvsted. 
Oh, yes, I am sorry to say I suppose I am. 

Hedda. 
And so deadly tired out you looL 

Mbs. Elvsted. 
Yes, I am deadly tired, too. 

Hedda. 

Well, then, you shall do what I tell you. You 
shall go into my room and Ue down on the bed a 
Uttle. 
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Mbs. Elybted. 
Oh, no, no, I should not sleep if I did. 

Hedda. 
Tes, you certainly would. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Yes, but your husband is sure to come home 
soon, now. And then I shall want to know at 
once. 

Hedda. 

I will tell you when he comes. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 
Will you promise me that, Hedda? 

Hedda. 

Yes, you can depend upon that. Just go in and 
sleep until then. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Thanks. Well, I will try to. 

[She goes in through the back room.] 
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[Hedda ^068 to the glass door and, draws hack the cur- 
tains. Broad dayligid enters the room. There- 
upon sJie takes a little hand-mirror which stands 
on the tvriting-tahle, and arranges her hair. Then 
goes to the hall-door and presses the button of the 
hell. Bebtha soon after appea/rs at the door J] 

Bebtha. 
Do you want anything, ma'am ? 

Hedda. 

Yes, you must make up the fire in the stove. I 
am chilled to the bone. 

Bertha, 

The room shall be warm in a minute. 

[She draws the embers together, and puts 
mxyrefuel on.] 

Bertha. 
That was a ring at the street door, ma'am. 

Hedda. 

Well, then go and open it. I will attend to the 
stove. 
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Bebtha. 

It will soon bum up. 
[She goes out throvgh the hall-door. Hedda hieels 
on the footstool and jmts several pieces of fuel 
itdo the stove.] 

George Tesman comes, after a sho^t delay, in from 
the hall. He looks tired and raiher serious. 
Walks on the tips of his toes toward the doortvay 
and is going to slip in between the curtains. 

Hedda. 

[At the stove, withotU looking up.] Gk>od-mom- 
ing! 

Tesman. 

[Turns.] Hedda! [Cbwes nearer.] But what 
in the world are you up so early for? Eh? 

Hedda. 
Yes, I am up awfully early to-day. 

Tesman. 

And I, who felt so certain you would be still in 
bed and asleep ! Fancy, Hedda I 
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Hedda* 



Don't talk so loud. Mrs. Elvsted is lying in my 
ioom. 

Tesman. 
Has Mrs. Elvsted been here all night? 

Hedda. 
TeSy nobody came to fetch her. 

Tesman. 
No, nobody did. 

Hedda. 

[Shyts the stove-door amd rises.'] Well, did you 
amuse yourself at the Judge's? 

Tesman. 
Have you been anxious about me ? Eh ? 

Hedda. 

No, it never occurred to me to be that. But I 
asked you whether you had amused yourself. 
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Tesican. 

Yes, tolerably. For once. But moBt at the be- 
giimiiig, I think now. Because then Ejlert read 
aloud to me. We arrived an hour too soon— fancy ! 
And Brack had so many things to arrange. But 
then Ejlert read. 

Hedda. 

Beally? Let me hear. 

Tesican. 

\8ii8 down on an oUomcm by the stove.] No, 
Hedda, you could never believe what a book it is I 
It is certainly one of the most astonishing things 
that have been written. Fancy that I 

Hedda. 
Yes, yes, I don't care about that. 

Tesman. 

I will tell you one thing, Hedda. When he had 
finished reading— something ugly came over ma 

BiEDDA. 

Something ugly? 
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Tesman. 

I sat and envied Ejlert, for liaying been able to 
write like that. Fancy that, Hedda. 

Hedda. 
Yes, yes, I can imderstand that. 

Tesman. 

And then, you know, with all the talent that he 
has, unfortunately he is utterly irreclaimable all 
the same. 

Hedda. 

You mean, I suppose, that he has more of the 
courage of life than the others ? 

Tesman. 

Good Lord, no ! He can scarcely preserve any 
moderation in his pleasures, you see. 

Hedda. 
And what came of it all — at last? 
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Tesman. 

Well, I almost think tliat it might have been 
called a bacchanalian orgy, Hedda. 

Hedda. 
Had he Tine-leaves in his hair ? ' 

Tesman. 

Yine-leaves ? No, I did not see anything of that J 
sort But he kept up a long, confused story about 
the woman who had inspired him in his work. Yes, > 
that was how he expressed himsell 

Hedda. 
Did he name her ? 

Tesman. 

No, he did not do that. But I can't help think- 
ing that it must be.Mrs. Elvsted. Do you agree ? 

Hedda. 
Well, where did you leave him ? 
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Tesican. 

On the way back We broke up— the last of as 
— at the same time. And Brack walked with us to 
get a little fresh air. And then, you see, we all 
agreed to take Ejlert home. Yes, for he was com- 
pletely overcoma 

Hedda. 
He was? 

Tesman. 

But now for the most extraordinary part of it, 
Hedda ! Or the sad part, I ought to say. Oh ! — 
I am almost ashamed — ^for Ejlert's sake — to tell 
you about it. 

Hedda. 
Well? Well? 

Tesican. 

While coming back, you see, I was by accident a 
little behind the others. Merely for a minute or 
two, fancy! 

Hedda. 



Yes, yes, good God ! But- 
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Tesican. 

And when I was hurrying after the others what 
do yon think I found at the comer of the road? 
Eh? 

Hedda. 
No, how can I possibly tell I 

Tesman. 

Be sure you don't tell anybody, Hedda. Do you 
hear ? Promise me that, for Ejlert's sake. [Takes 
a packet torapped in paper ovt of Ma coat pocket.] 
Fancy — ^I found this. 

Hedda. 

Is not that the packet which he had with him 
when he was here yesterday ? 

Tesman. 

Yes, it is the whole of his precious, irreparable I \ 
manuscript ! And that he had gone and dropped ' 
without having noticed it. Just fancy that, Hedda I 
SosadI 
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Hedda. 

But why did you not give him back the parcel at 
once. 

Tesman. 

No, I dared not do that — in the condition in 
which he was. 

Hedda. 

Did you not tell any of the others that you bad 
found it, either ? 

Tesman. 

Oh, no, indeed. Tou may be sure I never would 
do that, for Ejlert's sake. 

Hedda. 

So that nobody knows that you have Ejlert Lov- 
borg's papers? 

Tesman. 
No. And nobody must know either. 

Hedda. 
What have you said to him since ? 
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Tesman. 

I had no more conversation whatever with him. 
For when we came into the streets he and one or 
two others went quite away from us. Fancy that ! 

Hedda. 
Ah ! Then they must have taken him home. 

Tesman. 

Yes, they were going to do that. And Brack 
went back to his own house. 

Hedda. 
And where have you been racketing since then ? 

Tesman. 

Well, I and some of the others we went up to the 

rooms of one of these jolly chaps and had an early 

cup of coflfee with him. Or a very late cup of coflfee 

it might more properly be called. Eh ? But when 

I have rested a little — and when I can suppose that 

Ejlert, poor fellow, has had his sleep out, I must go 

over to his place to take this back to him. 
18- 
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Hedda. 

No, don't give it from yonrsell Not at once, I 
mean. Let me read it first. 

Tesman. 

No, dear darling Hedda, I really dare not do 
that 

Hedda. 
Do you not dare ? 

Tesman. 

No, for you can well imagine how perfectly in 
despair he will be when he wakens and misses 
the manuscript. For he has no copy of it, you 
must know ! He said so himself. 

Hedda. 

i [Locks searchingly at him.] Can't a thing of that 
kind, then, be written over again? Once more? 

Tesican. 

No, I don't believe that would ever answer. Far 
the inspiration-you see 
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Hedda. 



Tea, yes — of course there is that. [Bgeding 
the idea.] But, by the way, there is a letter here 
for you. 

Tesman. 
No, fancy that ! 

Hedda. 

[Hands him the Utter.] It came early this mom- fg^ 
lug. 

Tesman. 

From Amit Julie ! What can it be ? [Puts the 
packet of MS. on the other otUmuzriy opens the letter^ 
rtms throvgh it cmd jumps up.] Oh, Hedda, she 
imtes to say that poor Atint Bina is dying ! 

Hedda. 
Well, that was to be expected. 

Tesman. 

And that if I wish to see her once again I must 
make haste. I wiU rush off to them at once. 
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Hedda. 
[Suppreaaea a amile,] Must you rtiah ! 

Tesman. 

Oh, dearest Hedda, if you only could make up 
your mind to come with me ! Do ! 

Hedda. 

r } \Biaea and aaya wearily.'] No, no, don't ask me 
to do such a thing. I don't want to look upon 
i/\disease and death. Let me be kept from every- 
' {thing that is ugly. 

Tesman. 

Tes, good Lord, then ! {Walka abovt.] My 

hat ? — my overcoat ? Ah ! in the hall. I do hope 
that I shall not arrive too late, Hedda? Eh? 

Hedda. 
Well, then rush ! 

Bertha. 

Mr. Justice Brack is outside asking if he may 
oome in. 
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Tesican. 

At this hour! No, I cannot possibly receive 
him. 

Hedda. 

But I can. [To Bertha.] Show Mr. Brack in. 

[Bebtha goes.'] 

Hedda. 

[Bofpidly^ whispering,] The packet, Tesman ! \\ 
[She snatches it from the ottomcm.] 

Tesican. 

Yes, give it me I 

Hedda. 

No, no, I will hide it till you come bacL i 
[She goes up to the tvriting-tabk cund pushes it into 
the hookrcase, Tesican fidgets ahovi <md cannot 
get his gloves on,] 

Judge Bbaoe enters from the hcUL 

Hedda. 
[Nods to him.] Well, you are an early bird. 



r> 
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Bbaok. 

Yes, don't you fhink so? [To Tesman.] Are 
you going out, then ? 

Tesman. 

Yes, it is absolutely necessary I should go over 
to my aunts'. Fancy ! the sick one is dying, poor 
thing. 

Bbaoe. 

Oh, dear me, is she really? But in thatcase you 
must not let me detain you. At such a serious 
moment 

Tesican. 

Yes, I must really run. Good-by, good-by f 
[He hurries otd through the halTrdoor.'l 

Hedda. 

It must have been more than lively at your house 
last night, Mr. Brack. 

Bbaoe. 
I have not got out of my clothes, Mrs. Hedda. 
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Hedda. 
Haven't yoa really ? 

Brace. 

Noy 88 you see. But how much has Tesman told 
you of the night's festivities ? 

Hedda. 

Oh, some tiresome stuff. Merely that he had 
been up somewhere drinking coffee. 

Braoe. 

I have heard all about that coffee -drinking. 
Ejlert Lovborg was not of the party, I believe ? 

Hedda. 
No, they had already taken him home. 

Bbaok. 
Teiunan as well ? 

Hedda. 

No, but some of the others, he said. 
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Bbaok. 

\8miles.'\ G-eoi^e TeBmaii is really an innooent 
creature, Mrs. Hedda. 

Hedda. 

Ohy m J goodness, I should think he was. But is 
there any mystery in it, then? 

Bbaoe. 
Yes, there is to a certain extent 

Hedda. 

Beally! Let ns sit down, dear Judge. Then 
you will talk more comfortably. 

[She aits at the left side of the table. 
Bbaoe close to her J] 

Hedda. 
Well ! now what is it ? 

Bbaoe. 

I had particular reasons for tracking my guests 
— or, more properly, a portion of my guests last 
night. 
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Hedda. 
And was Ejlert Lovboig one of them? 

Brace. 

I must confess that he was. 

Hedda. 
Now you are making me fearfully inquisitiva. 

Bbaoe. 

Do you know where he and some of the others 
spent the rest of the night, Mrs. Hedda? 

Hedda. 
If you are going to tell me, tell me. 

Brace. 

Dear me, it can be very well told. Yes, they 
took part in a singularly animated aoirie. 

Hedda. 
OftheUyelykind? 
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Bragk. 
Of the liyeliest oaDoeiYBiAe. 

■ 

Let me know a Utile more about it, Jndge. 

Bbaoe. 

Lovbo]^ had received an invitation beforeliandy 
he too. I knew all about that. But then he had 
declined to come. For now, as you know, he has 
became a reformed character. 

Hedda. 

Up at Sheriff Elvsted's, yes. But then he did go, 
after all? 

Bbaoe. 

Yes, you see, Mrs. Hedda, imf ortunately the 
spirit came upon him last evening up at my 
house 

Hedda. 
Yes, I hear he became very inspired. 
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Bbacsl 



Inspired to a somewhat violent degree. Well, he 
changed his mind, I suppose. For we men, we are 
unf ortmiately not so firm in our principles as we 
ought to be. 

Hedda. 

Oh, I am sure you are an exception, Mr. Brack. | 
But now about Lovborg ? 

Bbaoe. 

Well, to make a long story short, he found a 
haven at last in Miss Diana's parlors. 

Hedda. 
Miss Diana's? 

Brack. 

It was Miss Diana who gave the party. To a 
select circle of admirers and female friends. 



Hedda. 
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Bbaoe. 
Just so. 

Hedda. 

Such a sort of —opera-singer ? 

Bbace. 

Oh, yes — that as welL And with it all a mighty 
huntress — after the gentlemen — Mrs. Hedda. You 
must haye heard of her. Ejlert Lovborg was one 
of her warmest protectors in his influential days. 

Hedda. 
And how did all this end? 

Bbaoe. 

Not quite so amiably, I must confess. Miss 
Diana passed from the tenderest greetings to mere 

Ic^erheads 

Hedda. 

Toward Lovborg? 

Brack. 

Yes. He abused her or her friends of having 
robbed him. He declared that his pocket-book 
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was gone. And other things, too. In «hort, he 
made a horrible spectacle of himself. 

Hedda. 
And what did that lead to ? 

Bbaoe. 

That led to a general mmpns between all the 
ladies and gentlemen. Happily, the police came 
up at last. 

Hedda. 

What, did the police come ? 

Bbaoe. 

Tes. But it was a costly joke for that mad fel- 
low, Ejlert Lovborg. 

Hedda. 
How? 

Bbaoe. 

He made a violent resistance. Then he struck 
one of the constables in the ear, and tore his coat 
to pieces. So then he was walked off to the police- 
station. 
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Hedda. 
How do you know all this? 

Bbaoe. 
From the police themselves. 

Hedda. 

[Looks before herJ] So that is how it has all 
happened. Then he did not have vine-leaves in 
his hair? 

Bbaoe. 

yine-leaves, Mrs. Hedda? 

Hedda. 

[Changes her tone.] But now, tell me, Judge, 
why, really, do you go about in this way, tracking 
and spying after Ejlert Lovborg? 

Bbaoe. 

In the first place, it can be no matter of indif- 
ference to me that when it comes before the mag- 
istrates it should appear that he came straight 
from my house. 
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Hedda. 
Then it will oome before the magistrates? 

Bbaoe. 

Of course. Besides, whatever my reason may 
have been, I thought that it was only my dufy, as 
a friend of the house, to let you and Tesman have 
a fall account of his nocturnal exploits. 

Hedda. 
But precisely why, Mr. Brack? 

Braoe. 

Well, because I have a lively suspicion that he 
will use you as a sort of screen. 

Hedda. 
No, but how can you think of such a thing? 

Bbaoe. 

Oh, good Lord, we are not blind, Mrs. Hedda. 
Just look here ! This Mrs. Elvsted, she is in no 
hurry to leave town. 
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Hedda. 

Well, if there was anything between those two, 
there are many other places where they can meet. 

Bbage. 

No family. Every respectable house will from 
this time forth be closed to Ejlert Lovboig. 

Hedda. 
And so ought mine to be, you think? 

Brace. 

Tes. I confess that it will be more than dis- 
tressing for me if this gentleman fixes himself here. 
If he, as a superfluous and an irrelevant element 
should force himself into 

Hedda. 
Into the triple alliance ? 

BfiAGE. 

Just so. It would be the same for me as being 
homeless. 
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Hedda. 

So, to be sole cock of the walk, that is your 
object? 

Bbaoe. 

[Nods slowly cmd lowers Ms voice.] Tes, that is 
my object. And that object I wiU fight for with 
all the means I have at my disposal 

Hedda. 

[While her smile fades away.] Ton are certainly 
a dangerous person, when it comes to the point. 

Brack. 
Do yon think so? 

Hedda. 

Yes, I begin to think so now. And I am glad of 
it ^th all my heari^BO long as yon do not in aay / 
way get a hold over me. 

Bbaoe. 

[LoAighs ambigtu)usly.\ Yes, yes, Mrs. Hedda, 

yon are perhaps right about that. Who knows 
14 
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whether I may not be man enough to get such a 
hold. 

Hedda. 

No, but listen to me, Mr. Brack ! It is almost as 
though you were sitting there and threatening me. 

Brace. 

[Bisea.'] Oh, far from it! The triple allianoe 
you see is best confirmed and defended by volun- 
tary action. 

Hedda. 

That is my opinion, too. 

Brack. 

Tes, and now I have said what I wanted to say, 

and I must be getting back. Gkxxl-by, Mrs. 

Hedda. 

[He goes to the glass door.l^ 

Hedda. 
Are you going through the garden? 

Brace. 
Tes, it is the nearer way for poie. 
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Hedda. 
YeBy and then it is the back way toa 

Bbaoe. 

Very trna I have no objection to back ways. 
At the proper moments they may be piquant 
enough. 

Hedda. 

TVhen there is firing with shot going on. 

\ 

Bbaoe. 

[In the door, laughs to her.] Oh ! one does not 
shoot one's domestic fowls ! 

' Hedda. 

[La/ugha also.] Oh, no! if one has not more 

than the one, then 

[They nod, Cbs they laugh, amd aay good-by. He goes. 
She shuts the door after him. Hedda sta/nds for 
a while, gravely, amd looks out. Then she goes 
a/nd peeps in through the ewrtains to the bach room. 
Then goes to the writing-4x)Me, takes Lovborg's 
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packet down from the boohoase^ cmd begins to tum 
the pages. Bebtha's voice is Jieard loud in the 
hall. Hedda turns amd listens. Then rapidly 
locks the packet up in the drawer amdpvis the key 
in the plate of the inkstand. Ejlebt Loybobg, 
tvith his overcoat on and his hat in his hamd^ hursts 
the hallrdoor open. He looks somewhat confused 
and excited.] 

LOYBOBG. 

[Turning toward the hall.'] And I tell you I 
must and I will go in ! There ! 
[He shuts the door, tums, sees Hedda / he irrvmer 

diately regains his self-^xmi/numd amd hows.] 

Hedda. 

[At the writing-table.] Well, Mr. Lovborg^ you 
are pretty late in coming to fetch Thea. 

LOVBORG. 

Or else it is pretty early to be calling on you. I 
hope you will excuse me. 

Hedda. 
How do you know she is still here? 
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L5YB0BG. 

They told me at her lodgings that she had been 
out all night. 

Hedda. 

[Crosses to the dratmng-room table.'] Did you 
notice how the people looked when they said that ? 

LoVBORG. 

[Looks ivquiringly at her.] How the people 
looked? 

Hedda. 

I mean whether they seemed to think it was odd? 

LOTBOBG. 

[Stiddenly comprehending.] Oh, yes, that is quite 
true! I drag her down with me! At the same 
time I did not notice anything. Has Tesman not 
got up yet ? 

Hedda. 

No, I don't think so. 

LdYBOBa. 
TVhen did he get home ? 
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Hedda. 
Awfully late. 

LOYBOBG. 

Did he tell you anything? 

Hedda. 

Tes, I heard that you had had a veiy jolly time 
at Mr. Brack's. 

LoYBOBG. 

Nothing else ? 

Hedda. 

No, I don't think so. Besides I was so fearfully 
sleepy. 

Mbs. Elysted covrves in throttgh the cv/rtcAna in the 

backgroimd. 

Mbs. Elysted. 
[Ooea toward him.] Ah, LoYborg I At last 1 

LOYBCBO. 

Tegf, at last ! And too late I 
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Mbs. Elysted. 
[Sees the anguish in hisfczoe.] What is too late? 

LOVBOBG. 

All is too late now. It is all over with me. 

Mbs. Elysted. 
Oh, no, no — don't say that ! 

LOYBOBG. 

Ton will say it yourself, when you haYe heard • 



Mbs. Elysted. 
I will hear nothing ! 

Hedda. 

Perhaps you would like best to talk to her alone ? 
n so. 111 go. 

LOYBOBG. 

No, stay — ^you too. I beg you to stay. 

Mbs. Elysted. 
Yes, but I don't wish to hear anything, I tell you. 
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LoYBOBa. 

It is not last night's adventmes that I wish to 
speak about. 

Mbs. Elysteix 
What is it, then ? 

LOYBORG. 

It is about this — that our paths must now be 
parted, 

Mbs. Elysted. 
Parted? 

Hedda. 
[Involmvtarily.'l I knew it 1 

LoYBOBG. 

For I haYe no more use for you, TheOi 

Mbs. Elysted. 

And you can stand here and say that ! No more 
use for me ! Can't I help you just as I did be- 
fore ? Can't we go on working together ? 



4J 
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LOYBOBG. 

I don't mean to do any work after to-day. 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

[In despcdr.] Then what shall I do with my 
life? 

LoVBORG. 

Ton mnst try to live your life as if yon had never 
known me. 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

Bnt I cannot do that I 

LoVBOBG. 

' Try whether yon can, Thea. Yon mnst go home 
again. 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

[In agitation.] Never in this world ! Where yon 
are, there wiU I also be ! I will not allow myself 
to be hnnted away like that ! I will stay here where 
I am ! Be with yon, when the book comes ont. 

"Sedda. 
[Aside, in atiapense.] Ah I the book — ^yes I \ 
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[Looks at her.] My book and Theak For that's 
what it is. 

Mbs. Eltbted. 

Yes. I feel it is that. And theref oie I hare a 
light to be with yon when it comes ont ! I wish to 
see to it that esteem and honor are ponred out over 
yon again. And the joy — the joy, that I will share 
with yon. 

LOtbobg. 



Thea— onr book will n 



HedsiA. 
Ah! 

. "ifsa. Elvsted. 
Never ocnne <mt f 

LoTBOBG. 

Can never oome ont. 

■ 

Mbs. Elysted. 

[In agonized foreboding.] Lovborg — ^what have 
yon done with the sheets? 
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Hedda. 
\Looh8 eaxUedly at him.'\ Yes, the sheets ? 

Mrs. Elvsted. 
Where have you put them? 

LoYBOBa. 
Oh, Thea — don't ask me thai 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Yes, yes, I will know. I have a right to be told 
at once. 

LOTBOBG. 

The sheets t Well then — the sheets, I have torn 
them into a thousand fragments. 

Mbs. Elysted. 
\8cream8.'\ Oh, no, no— ! 

Hedda. 
[LMHjlunUjurily.'l But it is not i / 
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LdYBOBa. 

\Lo6k8 at her.] Not tme, do yon thinlr ^ 

Hedda. 

[Becovers herself.] Yes, indeed. Of conrse. 
When yon yonrself say it. Bnt it soonded so im- 
probable. 

LoYBOBa. 

Tme all the same. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

[Wrings her ha/nds.] Oh, God! Oh, Gk)d! Hed- 
da— torn his own work to pieces. 

LOYBORG. 

I haYe torn my own life to pieces. So that I 
might well tear my life's work to pieces too 

Mbs. Elysted. 
And did yon do that last night ? 

LOYBOBG. 

Yes, I tell yon ! Into a thousand pieces. And 
scattered them on the fjord. Far out ! There iS| 
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in any case, fresh salt water there. Let them 
drift out into it. Drift in the tide and wind. And 
then in a Uttle while they dnk. Deeper and 
deeper. As I am doing, Thea. 



Mbs. Elysted. 



/.. I ^t'-^'hVr/ 



Do you know, Lovboi^, that this alxmt the -kpok" , 
-all my life it will present itself to me, as il^you 



had killed a little child. ; > 

LOYBORG. 

You are right in that. It is a sort of infanticide. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

But how could you then — \j I had iijiy parfi, too, 
inthechild.^ L../ ' 'V^^M^^^'. ^* ' 

[Almost inaudible.] Ah, the child 



Mrs. Elysted. 

[Breathing heavily.] It's all over. Yes, yes, 
now I am going, Hedda. 

Hedda. 
But you are not going away from town ? 
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Mb& Elysted. 

Oh! I don't know myself what I shall da 
Everytiung is dark before me now. 

\8he goes out through the hail door.'] 

Hedda. 

[Stcmda and wcdts a little.] You are not going 
to go home with her, then, Lovborg? 

LOVBORG. 

I? Through the streets? Do you suppose peo- 
ple ought to see her walking with me? 

Hedda. 

I don't know what else happened last night. 
But is it so absolutely irretrievable ? 

LoYBOBG. 

It is not merely last night. I know that per- 
fectly well. But it is this, that I don't want to Kve 
that kind of life either. Not now over again. It 
is the courage of life and the defiance of life that 
she hafi snapped in me. 
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Hedda. 

[LooTcirvg in front of her.] The sweet little sim- 
pleton has had her fingers in the destinies of a 
man. [Looks at him.] But how could you be so 
heartless to her, all the same ? 

LOYBORG. 

Oh, don't say that it was heartless I 

Hedda. 

Go and destroy what has filled her thoughts 
for such a long, long time I You don't call that 
heartless ? 

LOYBORG. 

To you I can speak the truth, Hedda. 

Hedda. 
The truth? 

liOVBORG. 

Promise me first— give me your word upon it, 
that what I now confide to you, you will never let 
Thea know. 
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Hedda. 
Ton have my word upon it. 

LOYBOBG. 

Gk)od. Then I will tell yon that that was not 
trae which I stood here and declared. 

Hedda. 
That abont the sheets ? 

LoYBOBG. 

Yes. I have not torn them into fragments. I 
have not thrown them into the fjord either. 

Hedda. 
No, no — But — where are they, then? 

LOVBOBG. 

I have destroyed them all the same ! To all in- 
tents and purposes, Hedda. 

Hedda. 
I don't understand that. 
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LOYBOBO. 

Thea. said that what I had done was the aame tioi 
her as murdeKiiig ^r'chfid. 

Hedda. 
Yes, that's what she said. 

LOYBOBG. 

But, to kill one's child — ^that is not the worst 
thing you can do to it. 

Hedda. 
That not the worst ? 

LoVBOEG. 

No. That is the worst which I wished ta gdiiAld 
Thea from hearing about. 

Hedda. 
And what then is this worst ? 

LoVBOEG. 

Suppose now, Hedda, that a man — about such an 

hour in the morning ad this^-a£ter a wild nighi of 
15 
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caronse, oame home to the mother of his child and 
said : Listen — ^I have been here and there. In this 
place and that place. And I have taken your chUd 
with me. To this place and that place. I have 
lost the child. Utterly lost it. The Devil knows 
into whose hands it has fallen. Who may have had 
their fingers in it. 

Hedda. 

Ah I but, after all — ^this was nothing more thana 
book 

LOVBORG. 

The pure soul of Thea was in that book. 

Hedda. 
Tes, I understand that. 

LOYBOBG. 

And therefore you understand also that between 
her and me there is no future henceforward. 

Hedda. 
And which way will you go? 
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LOVBOBG. 



No way. Merely see how I can make an end al- 
together. The sooner the better. 

Hedda. 

[A step nea/rer,] Ejlert Lovborg — ^now listen to 
me. Could you not contrive — ^that it should be done 
beautifully? 

Lovborg. 

Beautifully? [Smiles.] With vine-leaves in my ) 
hair, as you used to fancy 

Hedda. 

Oh, no ! The vine-leaf — I don't think anything i 
more about that ! But beautifully, all the same I 
Just for once — Good-by ! You must go now. And 
don't come here any more. 

LoVBOBG. 

Good-by, Mrs. Tesman. And give a message to 
Geoi^e Tesman from me. [He is going.] 



r 
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Hedda. 

No, inrait I Yoa shall take with yoa a keepsake 
from me. 
[She goes to the tvriting'tdble and opens the draioer 

and pistol-case. Comes back to LOybobg tvith one 

of the pistoh.] 

LOVBOBG. 

[Looking aJt her.] This? Is this the keepsake ? 

Hedda. 

[Nods slowly.] Do you recollect it? It was 
aimed at you once. 

LOYBOBG. 

You should have used it then. 

Hedda. 
Look here I You use it now. 

LoVBOBG. 

[PtUs the pistol into his breast pocket.] Thanks ! 
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Hedda. 

And do it beautifully, Ejlert Lovborg. Only \ 
promise me that I 

LoYBORG. 

Good-by, Hedda Ghtbler. 
[He goes ovt through the hall door. She then goes to 
the toriting'table and takes out the packet vnth the 
ma/nvscript, peeps into the envelope, pulls one or two 
of the leaves half out, and glances at them. She then 
takes the whole of it and sits down in the a/rm-chair 
by the stove. She holds the packet in her lap. 
After a pause, she opens the door of the stove, and 
then the packet also.] 

Hedda. 

[TTirows one of the sheets into the fire amd whispers 
to herself] Now I am burning your .child, Thea ! ) 
Ton with your curly hairl | [Throws several sheets 
into the fire.] Tour child and Ejlert Lovborg's child. 
[ITirows the rest in.] Now I am burning — am burn- 
ing the child. 

END OF THIRD AOT. 



ACT IV. 

Same room aJt Tesman's. It is evemng. The 
dravnng-room is in darkness. The bach-room is 
lighted up by the chandelier over the table. The 
curtains in front of the glass door are drawn. 

Hedda, in black, goes to and fro over the floor in the 
darkened room. Then she passes into the back- 
room, and crosses over to the left side. There 
are heard some chords on the piano. Then she 

comes in again and enters the dratoing - room^ 
Bertha comes from the left, through the back- 
room, with a lighted lamp, which she puts on the 
table in front of the settee in the dratoing-room. 
Her eyes are red with weeping, and she has black 
ribbands in her cap. She walks quietly amd care- 
fully out to the left. Hedda goes to the glass door, 
moves the curtain a little to one side, and looks otd 
into the darkmess. Soon after. Miss Tesman ar- 
rives, in black, with hat and veil on, in from the 
hall. Hedda goes towa/rd her with her hounds out- 
stretched. 
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Miss Tesman. 

Yes, Hedda, I come in the colors of sorrow. 
For at last my poor sister has f oimd rest. 

Hedda. 

I know it already, as you see. Tesman sent me 

a card. 

Miss Tesman. 

Yes, he promised me he would. But I thought, 
all the same, that to Hedda, here — in the house of 
life — ^I ought myself to be the herald of death. 

Hedda. 
That was very kind of you. 

Miss Tesman. 

Oh I Bina ought not to have left us just now. 
Hedda's house ought not to be weighed down with 
grief at such a time as this. 

Hedda. 

[Diverting her.] She died very quietly, didn't 
she, Miss Tesman ? 

Miss Tesman. 

Oh, so exquisitely — so peacefully she departed. 
And then, the imspeakable joy that she saw George 
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once mosre, and was able really to say good-by to 
him ! Has he not come home yet? 

Hedda. 

No. He wrote that I must not expect him at 
once. But do sit down. 

Miss Tesman. 

No, thanks, dear, blessed Hedda ! I should so 
like to. But I have so little time. Now I have to 
lay her out and adorn her as well as I can. She 
shall go down to her grave looking really nice. 

Hedda. 
Can't I help you with anything? 

Miss Tesman. 
\ Oh I don't you think of that ! Hedda Tesman 
must not touch such work ! Nor let her thoughts 
fasten upon it either. Not at this time, no ! 

Hedda. 
Oh ! one's thoughts — they don't obey such mas- 
ters 

Miss Tesman. 

[Continuing.] Yes, dear Lord, that is how the 
world goes. At home with me we must now be 
sewing linen for Bina. And here there will soon 
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be seen sewing too, I can very well imagine. But 
that will be of another sort, that will, thank God ! 

Geobge Tesman eater 8 thnrngh the Tudlrdo&r. 

Hedda. 

Well, that is a good thing, you haye come at 

last. 

Tesman. 

Are yon here, Annt Julie? With Hedda? 

Fancy that I 

Miss Tesman. 

I was just going away, my dear boy. Well, have 
you arranged everything as you promised me ? 

Tesman. 

No, I am really afraid I have forgotten half of it, 
dear. I shall rush over to you again to-morrow. 
For to-day my head seems absolutely bewildered. 
I can't keep my thoughts together. 

Miss Tesman. 

But, dear George, you must not take it in this 

way. 

Tesman. 

What ? How do you mean ? 
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Miss Tesman. 

You mnst rejoice even in grief. Glad for what 
has happened. As I am. 

Tesman. 

Oh! yes, yes. Ton are thinTring about Auni 

Bina. 

Hedda. 

It will be lonesome for you now, Miss Tesman. 

Miss Tesman. 
The first few days, yes. But that won't last very 
long; dear Bina's little room will not always be 
empty, that I know. . 

Tesman. 
Ii)^eed? Who is going to move into it? Eh ? 

Miss Tesman. 
Oh, there is always some poor invalid or other, 
who needs to be looked after and tended, unfortun- 
ately. 

Hedda. 

Will you really take such a burden upon you ? 

Miss Tesman. 
Burden? God forgive you, child, that has never 
been a burden to me. 
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Hedda. 

But now if a stranger should come, then 

surely 

Miss Tesman. 

Oh ! one soon becomes friends with sick people. 
And I haven't any such great need to have anyone 
to live for, either. No, God be praised and thanked 
— ^here in the house there will be this and that go- 
ing on that an old aunt may have a hand in. 

Hedda. 
Oh, don't speak about our house. 

Tesman. 

Tes, fancy, what a lovely time we three can have 
together, if 

Hedda. 
If ? 

Tesman. 

{Unquiet,'] Oh, nothing. That will arrange itself 
all right. Let us hope so. Eh ? 

Miss Tesman. 

Tes, yes. You two have something to chat about, 
I can well understand. [Smilea.'] And Hedda has 
also something to tell you, perhaps, Geoi^e. Good- 
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by ! Now I must go home to Biiia. [Ihims at the 

door.] Goodness, how strange it is to think that 

Bina is at home with me and is with poor Jodhtim 

as well! 

Tesman. 

Tes, fancy that, Annt Julie ! Eh? 

[Biiss Tesman goes out through the haH- 
door.] 

Hedda. 

[Follows Tesman coldly and critically tvith her 
eyes.] I almost think that the death upsets you 
more than it does her. 

Tebhak. 

Oh, it is not the death alone. It is Ejlert whom 
I am so uneasy about. 

Hedda. 
[Quickly.] Is there anything new about him ? 

Tesman. 

I wanted to run up and tell him this afternoon 
that the manuscript was in safe-keeping. 

Hedda. 
Well ? Did you not find him ? 
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Tesman. 

No. He was not at home. But afterward I met 
Mrs. Elvsted, and she told me that he had been 
here early this morning. 

Hedda. 
Tes, directly after you went. 

Tesman. 

And he had said that he had torn his manuscript 

to bits. Eh? 

Hedda. 

Tes, that's what he declared. 

Tesman. 

Well, but he must have been completely out of 
his mind. And then did you not give it back to 
him either, Hedda ? 

Hedda. 

No, he did not get it. 

Tesman. 
Bat you told him that we had it ? 

Hedda. 
Na [©WMJ%.] Did you tell Mrs. Elvsted? 
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Tesman. 

No, I wonld not do that. But yon ought to have 
told him himself. Fancy if, in despair, he should 
go away and do himself an injury ! Let me have the 
manuscript, Hedda I I will rush round with it to 
him at once. Where is the package ? 

Hedda. 

[Cold and immovable, supported by the a/rmrchair.] 
I haven't got it any longer. 

Tesman. 

Haven't got it? What in the world do yon 

mean? 

Hedda. 

I have burned it aU up — the whole of it. 

Tesman. 

[Breaks into a shriek] Burned ! Burned, Ejlert's 

manuscript ! 

Hedda. 

Don't shriek so. The servant might hear you. 

Tesman. 

Burned ! But, good God ! No, no, no — this 

is absolutely impossible. 
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Hedda. 
Well, it is so, anyhow. 

Tesman. 

But do you know what you have been doing, 
Hedda? It is an illegal proceeding with goods 
found. Think of that ! Yes, if you only ask Judge 
Brack, he will tell you what it is. 

Hedda. 
It is certamly best that you should say nothing 



to anyone else. 



Tesman. 

Tes, but how could you go and do anything so 

monstrous? How could such a thing come into 

your mind ? How could it occur to you ? Answer 

me that. Eh ? 

Hedda. 

[Suppresses cm almost imperceplnhU smileJ] I 
did it for your sake, George. 

Tesman. 
For my sake I 

Hedda. 

When you came home yesterday and said that he 
had been reading aloud to you 



./ 
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Tbsxan. 

Tea, yes, well ? 

Hedda. 
Then you acknowledged that you envied him the 

work. 

Tesman. 

Oh, my goodness, I didn't mean that literally. 

Hedda. 
All the same, I could not bear the idea that any- 
one else should put you into the shade. 

Tesman. 
[In an outburst between dovbt and joy ,1 Hedda, 
oh I is that the truth you are saying I Yes, but — 
yes, but — I never noticed that your love took that 
form before. Fancy that I 

Hedda. 
Well, it is best that you should know — ^that just 

at this time [Breaks off,'] No, no — ^you can ask 

Aunt Julie for yourself. She wiU give you infor- 
mation enough. 

Tesman. 

Oh, I almost believe that I understand you, 
Hedda! [Clasps his hands together,'] No,' good 
lord, is that possible ! Eh ? 
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Hbdda. 
Daoi't iflhoat so. The servant nd^t hear. 

Tesman. 

[Laughing in excess of joy.] The servant I No, 
you really are fun, Hedda ! The servant — is just 
Bertha I I will go out and tell Bertha myself. 

Hedda. 

[ Wrings her hcmds as if in despair.] Oh, it's kill- 
ing me, it's killing me, all this I 

Tesman. 
What is, Hedda ? Eh? 

Hedda. 

[Ooldly^ in self-command.] All this ridiculous 
nonsense, George. 

Tesman. 

Bidiculous? That I am so intensely happy ! But 
at the same time — perhaps it is not worth while 
that I should say anything to Bertha. 

Hedda. 

Oh, no, why should you not do so? 
16 
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Tesman. 

No, no, not yet. But Aunt Julie must undoubt- 
edly be told. And then, that you begin to call me 
Oeorge as well ! Fancy that ! Oh ! Auni Julie, 
she wiU be so happy, so happy ! 

Hedda. 

When she hears that I have burned Ejlert Lov- 
boi^'s papers for your sake ? 

Tesman. 

No, that's true too ! That aflEsdr with the papers, 

of course nobody must know about that. But that 

you burned for me, Hedda — Aunt JuUe must really 

r^have her share in that ! But now I should like to 

know whether that sort of thing is usual with young 

wives ? Eh ? 

Hedda. 

You ought to ask Aimt JuUe about tfuxt too, it 
seems to me. 

Tesman. 

Tes, I really will do so when I have an oppor- 
tunity. [Looks uneasy and pensive again.] No, but 
— ^no, but the manuscript then ! Good lord, it is 
frightful to think of poor Ejlert, all the same. 
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Mbs. Elysted, dressed as during her first visits 
vnth hat and mantle^ comes in through the hall- 
door. 

Mbs. Elybted. 

[Oreets them hurriedly and says, tvith agitation.] 
Oh, dear Hedda, don't be angry with me for com- 
ing again. 

Hedda. 

What has happened to you, Thea ? 

Tesman. 

Is there anything wrong again with Ejlert Lov- 

borg? Eh? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Oh, yes — ^I am so dreadfully afraid that a mis- 
fortune has happened to him. 

Hedda. 
[Seizes her arm,] Ah ! — do you think so ? 

Tesman. 

No, but, good lord — ^how can you imagine such 
a thing, Mrs. ElYsted I 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Yes, for I heard them talking about him in the 
pension^ just as I came in. Oh, the most hideous 
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mmora aboot him axe going around the town to- 
day. 

XTBBmAN» 

Ye8, fancy, I heard that too ! And I can bear 

witness that he walked straight home and went to 

bed. Fancy I 

Hedda. 

Well, what did they say in ^e pension? 

Mbs. Elybted. 

Oh I I cordd not get any clear account I Either 

they knew nothing exact, or else — ^They stopped 

talking when they saw me. And I did not dare to 

ask. 

Tesman. 

[Urvecbsily ahovt the floor. 1 We must hope — ^we 
must hope that you heard wrong, Mrs. Elvsted I 

Mbs. Elybted. 

No, no, I am certain that it was him they were 
talking about. And then I heard them say some- 
thing about the hospital or 

Tesman. 
The hospital ! 

Hedda. 
No — ^that is quite impossible 1 
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Mbs. Eltbted. 

Oh, I was so deadly frightened about him. And 

then I went up to his lodgings and asked for him 

there. 

Hedda. 

CovM you persuade yourself to do that, Thea? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

YeSy what else could I do ? For it did not seem 
to me that I could endure the uncertainty any 
longer. 

Tesman. 

But you did not find him, even there? Eh? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

No. And the people knew nothing about his 
movements. He had not been home since yester- 
day afternoon, they said. 

Tesman. 
Yesterday I Fancy they're saying that I 

Mbs. Elysted. 

0\ I think that nothing else is possible but that 
something wrong must have happened to him ! 
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Tesman. 

What do you say, Hedda — ^to my going and mak- 
ing inquiries at various places 

Hedda. 
No, no — don't you mix yourself up in this aflEedr. 

Judge Brack, with his hat in his hand, comes in 
through the hall-door, which Bertha opens and 
closes behind him. He looks grave, and hows in 

silence. 

Tesman. 

Oh, is that you, dear Judge ? Eh ? 

Brack. 

Yes, of course I felt obUged to come to you this 

evening. 

Tesman. 

I can see that you have had a message from Aunt 

Julie. 

Brack. 
Yes, I have. 

Tesman. 
Isn't it sad? Eh? 

Brack. 

Well, dear Tesman, that depends on the way in 
which one takes it. 
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Tesman. 

[Looks imqidrifigly at him.'l Has anything else 

Iiappened? 

Bbaoe. 
Yes, there has. 

Hedda. 
[Eagerly. 1 Anything distressing, Mr. Brack ? ' 

Bbaoe. 

Again, that depends on how one takes it, Mrs. \ 
Tesman. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

[In (m involuntary ovitmrsf] Oh ! it has some- 
thing' to do with Ejlert Lovborg I 

Bbage. 

[Looks slightly aJt her.] What makes you think 
that, madame ? Perhaps you already know some- 
thing? 

Mbs. Elysted. 

[Distracted.] No, no, I don't in any way ; but— 

Tesman. 
But, good gracious, do tell us what it is ! « 
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ISiBikOSL 

Wen, imliappily, EJlert Lovborg has been taken 

to the hospital. He lies there at the poinfe of 

death. 

Mbs. Elybted. 

\ [Shrieks.] OGodlOGod! 

Tesman. 
To the hospital ! And ait the point of death I 

Hedda. 
[Involtmtarily.] So quickly too ! 

Mbs. ElVsted. 

[Wmling.] And we, who parted in anger, Hed- 

dal 

Hedda. 

f [ Whiepera.l But Thear— Thea there ! 

Mbs. Elysted. 

[Payivg no attention to Tier.] I must go to hinu 
I must see him alive ! 

Bbaok. 
It is of no use, madame. No one may see him. 
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Mbs. Elybted. 

Oh, 1>nt only tell me, wliat has happened to him? 

What is it? 

Tesman. 

Yes, yon don't mean to say that he has — ^himself 

—Eh? . 

Hedda. 

Yes, I am certain that he has. 

Tesman. 
Hedda^ how can y on know ? 

Brace. 

[Keeps his eyes fioced vpon her.] Perhaps you ( 
have gaessed quite correctly, Mrs. Tesman. 

Mbs. Elysted. 
Oh, how horrible I 

Tesman. 

Himself too I Eancy that ! 



Hedda. 
Shot himself ! 

Brack. 
Guessed right again, Mrs. Tesman. 



\ '■ 
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Mbs. Elybted. 

[Tries to be calmJ] When did it happen, Mr. 

Brack? 

Bbaoe. 

This afternoon, between three and four. 

Tesman. 
But, good lord — ^where did he do it, then ! Eh ? 

Bbaoe. 

[A little Jvesitcdirvg.'] Where? Yes, my dear Tea- 
maa— he must have done it in his own lodgings. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

No, that can't be right. For I was there be- 
tween six and seven. 

Bbaoe. 

Well, then somewhere else. I don't exactly 
know. I only know he was found — ^He had shot 
himself — through the breast. 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

Oh, how terrible to think of I That he should 
come to such an end. 

Hedda. 

[To Bbaok.] Was it through the breast ? 
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Bbaoe. 
Tesy aa I say. 

Hedda. 
Then not throngli the temple? 

Brace. 
Thiongh the breast, Mrs. Tesman. 

Hedda. 
Yes, yes — the breast is also a good place. ' 

Brace. 
What, Mrs. Tesman? 

Hedda. 
[Evasively.'] Oh, no, nothing. 

Tesman. 
And the wound is dangerous, you say? Eh? 

Brace. 

The wound is absolutely mortaL It is probably 
aU over with him by this time. 

Mrs. Elysted. 

Yes, yes, I have a foreboding ! It is all over I 
All over! Oh, Hedda ! 



/ 
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Tbsmak 

But tell me — ^where did you learn atl this? 

Brack. 

[Shortly."] Through one. of the police. Oom 
whom I had to speak to. 

Hedda. 
A, [Half aJxyud.] At last a positive act I 

Tesman. 

[Terrified.'] God save us — Hedda, what aora you 

saying? 

Hedda. 

I say that there is something beautiful in this. 

Bbaoe. 
Himi, Mrs. Tesman 

Tesman. 
Beautiful I No, fancy that 1 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

Oh^ Hedda, how can you talk about beauty in 
such a matter ? 
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Hedda. 

Ejlert Loyboxg has settled the account with him- 
self. He has had the courage to do what — ^what 

had to be done. 

Mbs. Elysted. 

Ko, never believe that that is what has hap- 
pened. What he has done, he has done in his de- 
lirium. 

Tesman. 

In despair he has done it I 

Hedda. 
That he has not. I am certain of that. 

Mbs. Elvsted. 
Yes, he has! In delirium! Just as when he 
tore our sheets to fragments. 

Brack. 
\8ta^ting.'\ The sheets? The mannscript, do 
jou mean? Has he torn that into fragments ? 

Mbs. Elvsted. 
Yes, he did that last night. 

Tesman. 
[Whispers softly. 1 01^ Hedda, we shall never 
get clear of this. 
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Brace. 
H*!!!, that was extraordinary. 

Tesman. ^ 

[Crosses the floor.'] Only to thin^ of Ejlert's go- 
ing out of the world in this way ! And not to 
leave behind him what would have given such a 
lasting reputation to his name 

Mbs. Elvsted. 
Oh, if it only could be put together again I 

Tesman. 

Tes, think, if it only could ! I don't know what 

I would give 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

Perhaps it can, Mr. Tesman. 

Tesman. 
What do you mean ? 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

[Searches in the pocket of her mcmtle.'] Look 

here. I hid the loose scraps which he used when 

he dictated. 

Hedda. 

[A step closer.] Ah 1 
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Tesman. 
Ycm have kept them, Mrs. Elvsted ? Eh ? 

Mbs. Elybted. 

Yes, I have them here, I took them with me 

when I left home. And they have been lying here 

in my pocket 

Tesman. 

Oh, do just let me see them ! 

Mbs. Elysted. 

[Passes him a bundle of small pages.] But they 
are in such disorder! AU higgledy-piggledy. 

Tesman. 

Fancy, if we could only arrange them. Perhaps 
if we two set our heads together 



Mbs. Elysted. 
Yes, let us try, at all cYents. 

Tesman. 

It shall come right ! It must come right ! I will i" 
dedicate my life to this task I ^ 

Hedda. 
You, George ? Your life ? 
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Tesman. 

Yes, or more properly speakiiig, all the time I 
can spare. Lord, there is no use in wailing over 
what has happened. Eh ? We will try to quiet 
ourselves down as much as possible and 

Mrs. Elvsted. 
Yes, yes, Mr. Tesman, I will do the best I can. 

Tesman. 

Well, then come here. We must see about the 
notices at once. Where shall we sit ? Here ? No, 
in -there in the back-room. Excuse us, my dear 
Brack ! Come with me, then, Mrs. Elvsted. 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

Oh, God — if it only might be possible ! 
[Tesman and Mrs. Elvsted come into the hach^oom. 
She takes off her hat and mantle. They both sit 
down at the table under the chandelier^ and become 
absorbed in an eager examination of the papers. 
Hedda crosses to the stove and sits dovm in the 
armrchair. A little laier Brace crosses to her.] 

Hedda. 

[In a low voice.] Oh, Judge — ^what a relief this 
is about Ejlert Lovborg. 
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Brace. 

Belief, Mrs. Hedda ? Yes, indeed, it is a relief 

for him 

Hedda. 

I mean, for me. A reUef to know that it is still 
possible for an act of voluntary courage to take 
place in this world. Some over which there faUs 
a veil of unintentional beauty. 

Bbaoe. 
[Smiles.l H'm — dear Mrs. Hedda 



Hedda. 

Oh, I know what you are going to say. For you 

are a kind of professional person, you too, like — 

weU! 

Bbaok. 

[Looksr firmly at Iter.] Ejlert Lovborg has been 
more to you than, perhaps, you are willing to admit 
to yourself. Or is that a mistake of mine ? 

Hedda. 

I don't answer you such questions as that. I only 

know that Ejlert Lovborg has had the courage to 

live his life after his own fashion. And then now 

— the great act! That over which the sense of 
17 
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beauty falls ! That he had force and will enough 
to break away from the banquet of life — so early. 

Brace. 

I am sorry, Mrs. Hedda — ^but I am obliged to 
destroy this pretty piece of imagination of yours. 

Hedda. 
Imagination ? 

Bbaoe. 

Which in any case you would soon abandon for 

yourself, 

Hedda. 

And what is it then? 

Bbaox. 
He has not shot himself — ^voluntarily. 

Hedda. 
Not volimtarily ? 

Brace. 

No. The affair about Ejlert Lovborg does not 
run on quite the same lines that I drew just now. 

Hedda. 

[Excitedly. 1 Have you concealed something? 
What is it? 
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Brack. 

For poor Mrs. Elvsted's sake I used a few small 

circumlocutions. 

Hedda. 
What axe they ? 

Brace. 
First, that he is really already dead. 

Hedda. 
At the hospital ? 

Brack. 
Yes. And without regaining consciousness. 

Hedda. 
What more have you concealed ? 

Brack. 
This, that the event did not occur in his room. 

Hedda. 
Well, that is of no particular consequence. 

Brack. 

You are mistaken. For I have to tell you — 
Ejlert Lovborg was found shot in — in Miss Diana's 
boudoir. 
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Hedda. 

\Will jvmp up^ hid sinks back agcdn.] That is 

impossible, Mr. Brack ! He cannot have been 

there again to-day ! 

Brace. 

He was there this afternoon. He came to beg 

for something, he said, which had boen taken away 

from him. Talked wildly about a c^d, that was 

lost 

Hedda. 
Ah! 

Bbaoe. 

I thought that perhaps it might be his manu- 
script. But that, I hear, he himself destroyed. 
So that it must have been the pocketbook. 

Hedda. 
Yes, no doubt. And there — so there he was 

found. 

Brace. 

Yes, there. With a dischaiged pistol in his 
breast pocket. The shot had been f ataL 

Hedda. 
1 In the breast — ^yes. 

Bbaoe. 
^ No — ^it struck him in the abdomen. 
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Hedda. 

[Looks up at Mm vnfh cm expression o/disgtist] 
That too ! Oh, what a curse of ridicule and of vul- 
garity hangs over eyeiything that I merely touch. 

Bbaoe. 

There is one point more, Mrs. Hedda. Some- 
thing which also may be looked upon as rather 

squalid. 

Hedda. 
And what is that ? 

Bbaoe. 
The pistol which he carried 

Hedda. 
[BrecUhless.] Well ! What then ? 

Bbaoe. 
He must have stolen it. 

Hedda. 

[Leaps upJ] Stolen ! That is not true I He 

did not steal it ! 

Bbaoe. 

No other solution is possible. He muai haye 
stolen it Hush 1 
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Tesman amd Mbs. Elysted have risen from (he 

table in the hach-room^ and enter the dratuing- 

room. 

Tesman. 

[WUh the papers in both his hands.] Hedda, 
dear, it is hardly possible for me to see there under 
the chandelier. Think of that I 

Brace. 
Yes, I am thinking. 

Tesman. 

Would you mind our sitting for a little while at 
your writing-table ? Eh ? 

Hedda. 

Yes, as far as I am concerned. [Rapidly.] 
Now, wait ! Let me clear it first ! 

Tesman. 

Oh, that doesn't matter at all, Hedda. There is 

plenty of room. 

Hedda. 

No, no, let me just clear it first, I say. Oarty 
all these things in, and put them on the piano. 
There! 

V [She has pushed an object^ covered with note-paper^ 
\ imder the bookcase^ puts several other papers on^ 
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€md carries the whole into the hach^oom. Tes- 
MAN lays the scraps of Trwunuscript on the writing^ 
tcMe and moves the lamp then from the corner 
table. He amd Mbs. Elysted sit doum arndpro- 
ceed tvith their v)orTc, Hedda retums.l 

Hedda. 
[Behind Mbs. Elvsted's chair ^ gently strokes her 
hcdr.] Well, my sweet Thea, how goes it with 
Ejlert Lovborg's monument ? 

Mbs. Elysted. 
[Looks dispiritedly up at herJ] Oh, goodness, 
it will be awfully hard to make it all out. 

Tesman. 
It mtist be done. There is nothing else for it. 

And this, to set other people's papers in order, is 

just the work I am fitted for. 

[Hedda goes over to the stove and seats herself on 
one of the ottoma/ns. Bbaoe stands over her^ lean- 
ing on the armrchadrJ] 

Hedda. 
[Whiypers.] What was that you said aboat the 

pistol? 

Bbage. 

[Softly,] That he must have stolen it. 
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Hedda. 
Why must lie have stolen it? 

Bbaoe. 

Because no other explanation can be possible, 

Mrs. Hedda. 

Hedda. 
Ah, really! 

Bbaok. 

[Olances ai her.] Ejlert Lovborg was here this 
morning, of course. Isn't that so? 

Hedda. 

Yes. 

Brack. 
Were you alone with him ? 

Hedda. 
Yes, part of the time. 

Bbaoe. 
Did you leave this room while he was here ? 

Hedda. 
Na 

Bbaoe. 

Just consider. Were you not out of the room a 

moment? 
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Hedda. 
Yes, perhaps just a moment — out in the halL 

Brace. 
And where was your pistol-case during that 

time? 

Hedda. 

I had that down in 

Brack. 
Well, Mrs. Hedda? 

Hedda. 

The case stood there away on the writing-table. 

Brace. 
Have you looked there since to see whether both 

the pistols are there ? 

Hedda. 
No. 

Brace. 
There is no need. I saw the pistol Lovborg had 
carried. And I knew it again at once from yester- 
day. And from before that too ? 

Hedda. 
Have you got it with you, perhaps ? 

Brace. 
No, the police have it. 
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Hedda. 
What will the police do with the pistol ? 

Brack. 
Search till they find out who was the proprietor. 

Hedda. 
Do you think that that can be discovered? 

Bbage. 

[Befnda over her and whispers,] No, Hedda Qab« 
ler — ^not so long as I hold my tongue. 

Hedda. 

[Looks shyly at him.] And if you do not hold 
your tongue — ^what then ? 

Brack. 

{Shrugs his shoulders.] There is always the 
theory that the pistol was stolen. 

Hedda. 
[Bapidly.] Bather die I 

Brack. 

' [Smiles.] That's what people say. But nobody 

does it. 
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Hedda. 
[Withotd replying.] And supposing that the 
pistol waa not stolen, and the proprietor is disoov- 
ered. What will happen then ? 

Brack. 
Yes, Hedda — then the scandal comes. 

Hedda. 
The scandal ? 

Bbaoe. 

Yes, the scandal, about which you are now in 
such a mortal terror. You will, of course, be brought 
into court. Both you and Miss Diana. She will 
have to explain what the whole matter was about. 
Whether it was an accidental shot or murder. Was 
he trying to take the pistol out of his pocket to fire 
at her? And then did the shot go off? Or did 
she tear the pistol out of his hand, shoot him, and 
then push the pistol back into his pocket? That 
would be quite like her. For she is a stout wench, 
this same Miss Diana. 

Hedda. 

But all this repulsive business does not affect me. 

Bbaok. 
No. But you will have to answer the question : 
Why did you give Ejlert Lovboi^ the pistol ? And 
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what conclusions will people form from the fact 
that you did give it to him ? 

Hedda. 
[Lets her head sinhl That is true. I did not 

think of that. 

Brack. 

Well, fortunately there is no danger, so long as 

I hold my tongue. 

Hedda. 

[Looks up at him.] So I am in your power, 

Judge. Tou have me bound hand and foot from 

this time forward. 

Brace. 

[Whispers softly.] Dearest Hedda — ^believe me 
— ^I shall not misuse my position. 

Hedda. 
\ All the same — entirely in your power. Subject 
to your desire and will. A slave. A slave, then ! 
[Bises impetuously.] No — I will not endure the 
thought of that ! Never. 

Brack. 
[Looks half-mockingly ai her.] One gets used to 

the inevitable. 

Hedda. 

[Returns his look.] Tes, perhaps. 

[She crosses to tlie writing-table.] 
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Heddil 

[Suppresses cm involuntary smile and imitates 
Tesman's tone of voice.] Well ? Is it a success, 

George? Eh? 

Tesman. 

Lord knows, dear. In any case it will be the 
work of entire months. 

Hedda. 

[As before,] No, fancy that ! [Passes her hands\ 
softly through Mrs. Elvsted's hair.] Is it not a j 
strange thing, Thea? Ton are sitting here with \ 
Tesman just in the same way as you used to sit ' 
with Ejlert Lovborg. 

Mbs. Elvsted. 

Oh, goodness, if I could only inspire your hus- 
band in the same way. 

Hedda. 
Oh, that will come — ^in time. 

Tesman. 

Yes, do you know, Hedda — ^it really does seem 
as if I was beginning to perceive something of that 
kind. But go and sit down again with Brack ! 
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Heddil 

Is there nothing I can do here to make myself 

useful to you two ? 

Tesman. 

No, nothing in the world. [Turns his head.] 
] For the rest of the evening you must be kind enough, 
■ dear Judge, to supply Hedda with society. 

Braoe. 

[With a glance ai Hedda.] It will lie an immense 

pleasure to me. 

Hedda. 

Thanks. But I am tired this evening. I will go 

in and lie down on the sofa a little. 

Tesman. 

Tes, do so, dear. Eh ? 

[Hedda goes into the bach-room a/nd draws the cur^ 

tains to behind her. Short pause. Suddenly she 

is heard playing a wild dance-music vnthin on the 

piano.] 

Mrs. Elvsted. 

[Rises from her chair.] Ugh, what is that? 

Tesman. 
[Runs to the doorivay.] But, dearest Hedda — 
don't play dance-music this evening ! Just think of 
Aunt Bina ! And of Ejlert too ! 
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Hedda. 
[Puts her head ovit between the curtains,] And of 
Aunt Julie. And of all the rest of them. I will be 
quiet after this. 

[Closes the curtains again."] 

Tesman. 
[At the rvriting-table.] She does not like to see 
ns at this distressing work. I tell you what, Mrs. 
Elvsted, you shall move in to Aunt Julie's, and 
then I shall be able to come up in the evenings. 
And then we can sit and work there. Eh ? 

Mbs. Elysted. 
Yes, perhaps that would be best 

Hedda. 
[In the back-room.] I hear what you are saying, 
Tesman. But how am I to get through the even- 
ings out here. 

Tesman. 

[Turning over the papers.] Oh, Mr. Brack is so ' 
kind, that I have no doubt he will look after you. 

Brack. 
[In the armrchmry shouts vivaciously.] Every 
blessed evening, with all my heart, Mrs. Tesman. 
We will have great fun here together, we two ! 
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Hedda. 

[Clearly cmd firmly.'] Yes, do you not diwriJi 
i that hope, Judge ? You, as sole cock of the wdL 
\A shot 18 heard vnthin. Tesman, Mbs. iEiLVBOD^ -jj 
<md Braoe leap to their feet.] 

Tesman. 

Oh, now she is fingering those pistols again. 
[He throws the curtains aside, and runs in^ foUaweA . | 
hy Mbs. Elysted. Hedda lies extended U/eie&t 
on the sofa. Confusion and noise. Bebtha oomm 

in from the right.] 

Tesman. 

[Shrieks to Bbage.] Shot herself I Shot hanelf -i 
in the temple ! Fancy that ! 

Brace. 

[Haif'famting in the arm-chair.] But, may Qod 
take pity on us, people don't do such things 
that. 
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